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PART  I.— OCCUPATION  AND  MIGRATION  OP  THE  PEOPLE^/ 

The  throe  major  influences  affecting  the  outlook  for  rural  youth  -  all 
youth  in  the  United  States  for  that  matter  -  are  the  changes  that  will  occur  in 
occupation,  in  migration,  and  in  number  of  the  people.   This  morning  let  us  con-   ^ 
sider  the  prospect  for  changes  in  occupation  and  migration  of  the  people,  and     ^1 
tomorrow  morning  the  population  prospect  and  its  agricultural  implications. 

Trends  in  Occupation 

May  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  graph  (fig.  1).  In  1870  over  half,  53  per- 
cent to  "be  exact,  of  all  people,  gainfully  employed,  to  use  the  census 'phrase ,  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  allied  occupations.  The  proportion  decreased  gradually 
and  steadily  until  1930,  when  only  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  all  workers,  21  per- 
cent to  he  .exact,  were  in  agriculture.  The  average  worker  on  farms  produced  ahout 
2-g-  times  as  much  in  1930  as  in  1370.  The  application  of  science  and  invention  to 
agriculture  and  progress  in  .the  technic  of  farming  released  ahout  60  percent  of 
the  farm  population  for  other  occupations  during  these  60  years. 

This  release  of  people  from  farming  took  place  grad\ially.   The  middle-aged 
and  old  people  continued  to  farm,  hut  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  people,  vary- 
ing usually  "between  a  quarter  and  a  half  of  each  generation,  moved  to  town.   Be- 
tween 1920  and  1930,  and  probably  for  5  years  preceding,  this  migration  from  the 
farms  was  so  large  that  the  farm  population  actually  decreased  in  number. 

These  young  people  who  went  to  town  found  employment  mostly  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries,  or  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  while  ^ 
some  undertook  mining  or  entered  the  various  services  -  clerical,  personal,  public  fl| 
and  professional, .  But. after  1920  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and.  employed  on  the  railroads  "began  to  decline,  and  more  of  the 
youth  from  the  farm  found.it  necessary  to. enter  other  occupations.   The  proportion 
of  the  population,  engaged,  in.  trade  and  commerce  more  than  doubled  "between  1880  and 
1930,  and  the  proportion,  in  clerical  and  in  professional  work  almost  doubled  "be- 
tween 1910  and  1930.   But  there  are  great  differences  in  trend  between  the  various 
clerical  and  professional  occupations.   Stenographers  have  increased  greatly  in 
number,  while  some  other  clerical  occupations  have  declined  relatively.   Clergymen, 
lawyers,  physicians  and  veterinarians,-  actors  and  musicians,  have  remained  almost 
constant  in  number  since  1910,  despite  the  increase  of  one-third  in  the  Nation's 
population;  while- authors,  librarians,  and.  trained  nurses  increased  manyfold  be- 
tween 1910  and  1930.   The  increase  in  number  employed  in.  manufacturing  and  repair- 
ing automobiles  was., .  of .  course,  enormous,  and  if  data  were  available  this  doubtless 
would  be  true-  also  of  employees  of  beauty  parlors. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  1870  over  three-fourths  of  the  people  gainfully 
employed  were  engaged,  in  basic  production,  i.e.  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  whereas  in  1930  only  a  little  more  than 
half  were  so  employed.   In  mining  and  manufacturing  as  well  as  agriculture  the 
number  of  persons  employed  declined  after  1920.   Nearly  half  of  the  people  in  1930 
were  engaged  in  distribution  or  in  rendering  various  services.   How,  distribution  ^| 
and  the  various  services  are  performed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  6.0  years  ago. 

1. -Address  made  before  the  State  Leaders'  Conference,  National  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Yifashington,  D.  C.  ,  June  14,  1934. 
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Shifts  in  Occupations,  1870-1930 
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Figure  1.  -  The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
made  possible  by  the  advances  in  technic,  particularly  the  increase  in  power  used  per 
worker,  has  resulted  in  a  great  cityward  migration  of  young  people  from  the  farms,  which 
was  notably  heavy  from  1870  until  1930.  Until  about  1920  these  rural  youth,  as  well  as 
urban  youth,  found  increasing  employment  in  manufacturing,  mining,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, clerical  work,  and  the  various  personal  and  professional  services.  But  soon  after 
1920  a  decline  started  also  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  mining  and  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  As  a  consequence,  trade  and  clerical  work  and  the 
various  services  absorbed  many  of  the  young  people  no  longer  needed  in  the  basic  produc- 
tive industries.  Between  1910  and  1930  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  cler- 
ical services,  considered  jointly,  almost  doubled,  while  the  population  of  the  Nation 
increased  only  one  third. 

Will  these  trends  continue,  or  must  more  young  people  find  employment  in  the  basic 
productive  industries,  particularly  in  agriculture?  Since  the  birthrate  is  highest  among 
farming  people  and  lowest  among  professional,  clerical,  and  business  groups,  the  direction 
of  occupational  development  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  future  population  of  the 
Nation. 


The  graph  above  is  adopted  from  a  diagram  prepared  by  Ralph  3.  Hurlin  and  Meredith  B. 
Givens  contained  in  GJsa$ter  VI,  of  "Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States",  a  report 
of  the  President's  Research  Committee,  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  K.Y. ,  1933. 
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It  is  doubtful  if,  on  the  whole,  efficiency  has  increased  materially  in  these  fields 
of  labor.   For  example,  the  proportion  of  the  gainfully  employed  engaged  in  trade 
and  commerce  doubled  between  1880  and  1930,  as  previously  noted,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  services  rendered  doubled  during  these  50  years,  or  even  increased 
greatly.   By  advertising  and  in  other  ways  the  consuming  public  has  been  persuaded 
to  pay  large  prices  for  products  originally  of  small  value.   Wheat  worth  2  cents  a 
pound  is  processed  into  puffed  wheat  and.  sold  in  a  fancy  package  at  20  to  30  cents 
a  pound.   The  share  of  the  national  income  absorbed  in  trade  and  commerce  has  been 
increasing  constantly.   Increasing  efficiency  in  basic  production,  particularly  in 
agriculture,  has  compelled  many  people  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  buying  and  selling, 
principally  in  selling,  and  by  offering  various  services. 

How  far  can  this  process  go?  When  will  the  charges  become  heavier  than  the 
traffic  will  bear?  Will  the  children  and  youth  of  today  find  increasing  opportu- 
nity tomorrow  in  trade  and  commerce  and  in  providing  personal  and  professional 
services,  or  will  they  find  it  in  increasing  degree  on  the  land  and  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits? 

There  is  a  second  question  involved  of  almost  as  great  importance.   Will  the 
division  or  specialization  of  labor  continue  to  increase;  or  will  the  shorter  work- 
ing day  in  the  cities  (and  probably  smaller  income)  urge  many  people  into  dual  em- 
ployment; for  example,  into  part-time  farming?  By  part-time  farming  is  meant  the 
cultivation  of  a  garden  by  persons  employed  in  nonagri cultural  occupations,  or  the 
keeping  of  chickens  and,  perhaps,  a  cow,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 
Likewise,  will  the  small  income  available  in  agriculture,  associated  with  the  rela- 
tively high  cost  of  things  the  farmer  buys,  urge  him  to  make  more  of  these  things 
himself?  Will  the  farmer  grind  his  own  wheat  or  have  it  ground  on  shares  at  the 
local  mill?  Will  farm  women  weave  the  cloth  for  much  of  the  family  clothing,  per- 
haps buying  the  yarn,  and  make  many  of  their  own  dresses?   These  are  not  idle 
questions.   Many  farmers  and  some  farm  women  are  doing  these  things  today. 

One  of  my  friends  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  owns  a  farm  in  the 
country  nearby,  has  enough  of  his  wheat  ground  at  a  local  mill  to  supply  the  needs 
of  his  family,  and  for  5  bushels  of  wheat  he  gets  a  barrel  of  flour,  whereas  it 
would  require  nearly  10  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  at  the  retail 
store.   And  Mr.  Borsodi,  a  New  Yorker  who  moved  onto  a  farm  and  has  developed  a 
loom  for  use  in  the  home,  claims  that  with  $3  worth  of  yarn  and  5  hours  of  labor 
he  produces  enough  cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  that  several  tailors  in  New 
York  City  have  appraised  the  retail  value  of  this  cloth  at  $25  to  $30.   Of  course, 
a  woolen  mill  could  make  the  cloth  cheaper  than  he  did,  but  the  costs  of  distribu- 
tion have  become  so  large  that  he  could  produce  the  cloth  on  his  crude  loom,  appar- 
ently, much  cheaper  than  he  could  buy  it  at  retail. 

These  statements,  like  Mark  Twain's  comment  on  the  premature  report  of  his 
death,  may  be  slightly  exaggerated  by  the  present  abnormal  disparity  between  prices 
of  raw  materials  and  of  finished  goods;  nevertheless,  they  suggest  strongly  the 
need  for  more  facts  and  then  for  more  thought.   Perhaps  it  will  help  you  in  study- 
ing this  problem  if  we  consider  today,  very  briefly,  the  migration  of  rural  youth 
to  the  cities  in  the  past  in  search  of  opportunities,  and  some  of  the  new  factors 
that  appear  likely  to  influence  the  development  of  opportunities  in  the  future. 
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Migration  to  the  Cities 

For  nearly  a  century  after  the  declaration  of  national  independence  the 
free  land  of  the  West  afforded  most  of  the  rural  3routh  opportunity  to  establish 
homes  and  accumulate  wealth;  hut  after  the  Civil  War  the  rapid  industrial  devel-   . 
opment  resulted  in  more  and  more  youth- migrating  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.     IP 
This  migration  was  very  heavy  during  the  World  War  and  was  resumed  in  great  mag- 
nitude after  the  depression  of  1921.   During  the  decade  1920-29  it  is  estimated 
that  over  19,000,000  people  left  the  farms  for  the  cities  and  over  13,000,000  re- 
turned, leaving  a  net  migration  of  ahout  6,000,000  (fig.  2).   Ahout  60  percent 
of  this  migration  was  from  the  South  (fig.  3).   Negroes  constituted  ahout  one 
third  of  this  migration  from  southern  farms.   The  net  migration  from  the  farms 
of  Georgia  was  a  half  million  during  the  decade,  which  was  30  percent  of  the  farm 
population  in  1920  (fig.  4).   In  South  Carolina  the  migration  was  about  31  percent 
of  the  1920  farm  population.   Texas  lost  a  half  million  also,  which  was  nearly  23 
percent  of  the  1920  farm  population.   In  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  the  net  migration  between  1920  and  1930  exceeded  20  per- 
cent of  the  farm  population  in  1920.   This  was  true  also  in  How  Mexico,  Montana, 
and  Idaho,  and  in  Utah  it  exceeded  34  percent.   In  most  of  the  Northern  States 
the  net  migration  from  farms  ranged  between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  1920  farm 
population. 

These  migrants  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  villages  were  mostly  young 
people.   About  a  third  were  under  15  years  of  age,  more  than  a  third  were  15  to 
25  years  of  age,  and  nearly  a  tenth  were  25  to  35  years  old.   The  cities  obtained 
these  migrants  near  the  beginning  of  their  productive  life  almost  free  of  cost, 
so  to  speak,  and  most  of  these  people  have  not  as  yet  lived  long  enough  to  be  a 
burden  in  old  age.   Adding  the  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  to  the  migrants  from  f 
the  farms,  it  appears  that  the  cities  had  to  feed,  clothe,  educate,  and  provide 
with  medical  service  only  a  little  over  40  percent  of  the  young  people  who  started 
to  work  in  their  industries,  stores,  and  offices  during  the  decade  1920-30. 

The  migration  from  the  farms  stimulated  building  construction  and  tended 
to  increase  land  values  in  the  cities,  thereby  adding  to  the  wealth  of  city  people. 
Another  important  reason  for  the  productivity  and  prosperity  of  urban  people,  prior 
to  the  present  economic  depression,  has  been  the  age  distribution  of  the  population. 
As  compared  with  rural  areas,  there  has  been  in  the  cities  a,  larger  number  of  pro- 
ductive young  and  middle-aged  people,  with  fewer  children  and  unproductive  old 
people  to  support.   But  should  migration  from  the  farm.5  and  immigration  from  abroad 
cease  for  a  decade  or  two  the  cities  would  have  fewer  young  people  than  the  rural 
regions  and  a  relatively  large  number  of  old  people. 

Migration  to  the  Cities  a  Costly  Contribution 

The  cost  of  the  contribution  which  the  farming  people. have  made  to  the 
productivity  and  prosperity  of  the  cities,  suburbs,  and  villages  is  greater  than 
is  commonly  recognized.   If  it  costs  ..$2,000  to  $2,500  (at  predepression  prices) 
to  rear  and  educate  the  average  child  on  American  farms  to  the  age  of  15,  when  he 
may  be  assumed  to  be  self-supporting,  -  and  $150  a  year  does  not  seem  an  excessive  jj| 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  medical  services,  education,  and  all  the 
incidental  expenses  -  then  the  6,300,000  net  migration  from  the  farms  during  the 
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decade  1920-30  represents  a  contribution  of  about  $14,000,000,000.   This  contri- 
bution is  almost  equal  to  the  valiie  of  the  wheat  crops  plus  half  that  of  the 
cotton  crops  during  these  years. 

Nor  is  this  all.   When  the  f aimer  and  his  wife  grow  old  and  die,  the  estate 
is  divided  among  the  children.   During  the  decade  1920-30  about  one  fifth  of  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  died,  and  their  estates  were  distributed  among  the  children. 
One-third  or  more  of  the  children  had  moved  to  town,  and  many  of  those  children 
who  remained  on  the  farm  had  to  mortgage  it  in  many  cases  to  pay  the  brothers  and 
sisters  who  lived  in  the  cities  their  share  of  the  estate.   A  rough  estimate  indie 
cates  that  between  $3,000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000  was  drained  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities  and  villages  during  the  decade  1920-30  incident  to  the  settlement  of 
estates. 

Although  it  is  not  intended  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  of  rural-urban  con- 
tributions, it  is  worthy  of  note,  in  passing,  that  there  are  great  movements  of 
farm  wealth  to  the  cities  in  addition  to  those  incident  to  migration.   Interest 
on  debt  paid  to  persons  other  than  farm  operators  amounted  to  about  $7,500,000,000 
during  the  decade  1920-29,  and  rent  paid  to  persons  other  than  farm  operators 
amounted  to  about  $10, 500, 000, 000. du    These  payments  are  of  a  different  character 
from  the  movement  of  wealth  incident  to  migration,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  portions  of  these  payments  were  for  the  use  of  capital  that  had  been  previ- 
ously transferred  to  the  cities  as  a  consequence  of  migration.   The  total  of  these 
interest  and  rent  items,  is  only  a  little  greater  than  that  represented  in  migra- 
tion, including  the  wealth  that  flowed  to  the  cities  in  the  settlement  of  estates. 
The  total-  movement  from  these  four  sources  appears  to  have  been  about  $35,000,000,00( 
during  the  decade,  or  $3,500,000,000  a  year,  which  was  about  one-third  of  the  average 
annual  gross  income  of  all  farmers  during  the  decade. 

One  more  item.   A  study  of  estates,  made  several  years  ago  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  indicated  that  the  possession  of  urban  wealth  is  probably  4 
times  more  concentrated  than  that  of  rural  wealth.—'  If  most  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  lived  on  farms  and  in  villages  and  small  cities,  there  would,  almost  cer- 
tainly, be  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  national  income,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
a  greater  aggregate  purchasing  power. 

In  New  England  and  New  York  State  and  in  localities  elsewhere  there  are 
many  beautiful  farmers'  villages,  most  of  them  100  years  old  or  older.   These 
villages  are  built  usually  around  an  open  space  called  a  "commons",  or  along  a 
broad  road,  and  are  characterized  by  large  white  houses  with  green  shutters, 
located  on  spacious  lawns  and  surrounded  with  graceful  trees  and  flowering  shrub- 
bery.  These  houses  were  well  built,  for  many  of  them  are  almost  as  good  now  as 
a  century  ago,  and  the  architecture  is  excellent.   There  is  unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  people  who  built  these  houses  possessed  wealth  and  culture,  and  it  is 
clear  that  in  most  cases  this  wealth  came  out  of  the  land.   I  have  often  marveled 


2/  See  Crops  and  Markets  Bur;  Agr.  Econ.  ,  Nov.  1932,  p.  440;  and  July  1927,  p.  254. 


I  3/ 


3/  Federal  Trade  Commission.   National  Wealth  and  Income.   Senate  Document  no. 
126,  May  1926,  p.  60. 
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how  these  rural  people  could  have  "built  such  houses  out  of  a  stony  hillside  farm, 
in  a  day  when  there  was  almost  no  machinery,  when  the  cows  gave  less  milk  than 
they  do  now,  and  when  artificial  fertilizers  were  unknown.   Few  farm  houses  have 
"been  built  in  New  England  or  New  York  State  in  recent  years,  Tout  those  which  have 
"been  built  are  generally  smaller  and  less  prepossessing  in  appearance  than  these 
houses  built  a  century  or  more  ago.   _  £ 

If  it  were  possible  to  develop  such  a  rural  civilization  at  a  time  when 
hand  lahor  and  poor  livestock  were  characteristic  of  agriculture,  why  is  it  not 
possible  d:o  do  so  today,  when  the  farmer  has  availahle  such  efficient  machinery 
as  the  grain  combine-harvester  and  the  milking  machine,  has  cows  producing  6,000 
to  8,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  as  compared  with  2,000  to  3,000.  pounds  a  century 
ago,  and  has  all  the  panoply  of  modern  science  to  aid  him  in  his  fight  with  in- 
sects and  diseases?  What  is  the  thing  that  has  made  farmers  poor,  and  has  finally 
brought  distress  upon  the  entire  Nation?   It  is,  I  "believe,  primarily  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  in  the  cities, 
with  consequent  restriction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  both  rural  and 
urban.   The  wealthy  have  sought  investment  for  their  funds,  and  factories  have 
"been  built  capable  of  producing  more  products  than  the  people  are  ahle  to  purchase 
under  present  conditions. 

In  the  South,  particularly,  where  emigration  has  been  heaviest,  farm  people 
generally  are  poor,  capital  is  scarce,  and  interest  rates  are  high,  whereas  the 
standard  of  living  is  low.   The  average  value  of  farm  dwellings  in  the  South  in 
1930  was  only  about  $600  -  less  than  half  that  in  the  North.   Only  one  farmhouse 
in  25  In  the  South  has  electric  light  and  only  one  house  in  30  has  a  "bathroom. 
Of  course,  the  soil  in  much  of  the  South  is  poor,  and  many  of  the  people  lack  edu- 
cation as  well  as  capital,  particularly  the  Negro  croppers  and  tenants.   But  these  A 
conditions  make  the  "burden  of  the  $700,000,000,  more  or  less,  annual  cost  of  rear- 
ing and  educating  the  young  people  who  moved  to  the  cities,  and  of  the  subsequent 
settlement  of  estates,  only  the  more  difficult  to  bear. 

Has  the  Tide  of  Migration  Turned? 

In  1950,  the  first  year  of  the  depression,  migration  to  and  from  farms 
about  "balanced  (fig.  2) .   But  in  1931  migration  from  the  farms  decreased  a  half 
million  below  the  predepression  level,  while  migration  to  the  farms  continued  at 
the  old  level.   In  1932  there  was  a  further  drop  of  nearly  a  half  million  in  the 
number  of  migrants  from  farms,  while  migration  to  f arras  diminished  only  slightly. 
During  1931  and  1932  the  farm  population  increased  750,000  by  immigration  in 
addition  to  ahout  900,000  excess  of  "births  over  deaths.   But  in  1933  migration 
from  the  farms  increased  slightly,  while  that  to  the  farms  decreased  greatly, 
with  a  resultant  net  migration  from  the  farms  of  ahout  225,000. 

Most  of  these  migrants  from  the  farms,  however,  were,  apparently,  people 
who  had  sought  safety  with  rural  relatives  or  friends  during  the  depression,  and 
now  were  ahle  to  resume  their  work  in  the  cities,  or  to  obtain  aid  from  the  civil 
works  or  the  relief  agencies.   Relatively  few,  apparently,  were  young  people  go- 
ing to  the  cities  for  the  first  time.   Most  of  the  young  people  remain  "backed  up"  m 
on  farms.   There  are  now  on  farms  probably  3,000,000  young  people  who  would  under 
predepression  conditions  have  migrated  to  the  cities.   These  young  people  will 
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soon  wish  to  establish  homes  of  their  own.   If  the  net  migration  to  the  cities 
during  the  next  6  years  "balances  the  migration  from  the  cities  during  the  years 
1930  to  1932,  there  will  he  over  2,000,000  more  males  over  20  years  of  age  on 
farms  in  1940  than  there  were  in  1930;  and  if  the  proportion  of  males  of  these 
ages  operating  farms  in  1940  is  the  same  as  in  1930,  there  will  he  over  1,000,000 
more  farms  in  the  Nation  "by  1940.   This  may  mean  in  many  cases  the  re  occupation 
of  abandoned  farms,  in  other  cases  clearing  the  forest  and  making  new  farms,  in 
more  cases,  prohahly,  subdivision  of  farms,  and  in  most  cases,  doubtless,  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  existed  prior  to  the  depression. 

Will  these  undesirable  consequences  be  avoided,  by  a  resumption  of  the  pre- 
depression  migration  to  the  cities?   Or  will  they  be  avoided  by  the  decentral- 
ization of  industry  and  development  of  much  part-time  farming?   Or  will  there  be 
a  great  increase  of  commuters  who  live  on  small  farms  or  in  villages,  but  work 
in  the  cities?   It  is  impossible  at  present  to  answer  these,  questions,  but  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  there  are  trends,  apparently,  in  all  three  of  these  direc- 
tions. 

The  Resumption  of  Cityward  Migration 

There  was  a  net  movement  of  over  200,000  people  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities  in  1933,  as  previously  noted.   Although  this  migration  was  owing  mostly 
to  a  great  decrease  in  the  movement  from  the  cities  to  the  farms,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  fully  160,000  more  persons  left  the  farms  for  the  cities  in  1933  than 
in  1932..  The  drought,  that  covers  most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
and  north  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  suggests  that  there  may  be  an  even  larger  movement 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities  in  1934.   If  industry  and  commerce  continue  to 
recover  from  the  depression,  a  large  proportion  of  this  migration  from  the  farms 
will  be  of  young  people.   It  seems  likely  to  me  that  farm-reared  boys  and  girls 
will  be  even  more  desired  by  urban  industry  and  business  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.   These  young  people  are  accustomed  to  work  not  6  hours  but  10  hours  a 
day.   They  have  tried  on  the  farm  to  produce  more  rather  than  less.   Most  of  them 
will  be  ambitious  to  succeed  in  life,  and  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
success.   Most  of  them  will  be  honest  and  loyal  to  the  employer's  interest.  :  These 
virtues  are  esteemed  as  highly  by  employers  as  by  religious  teachers.      ■< 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  the  migration  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities  attain  as  large  a  magnitude  in  the  future  as  it  did  during  the  decade 
prior  to  the  depression.   In  the  first  place  the  cities  are  not  so  prosperous, 
and  recovery,  probably,  will  come  slowly.   Millions  of  people  have  lost  most  or 
all  of  their  property.   Half  of  the  real  estate  of  Chicago,  for  example,  has  been 
transferred  because  of  debt  or  foreclosure  proceedings  during  the  depression.—' 
Apparently  there  has  been  a  great  concentration  of  wealth,  or  at  least  of  title 
to  property.   These  wounds  are  deep  and  will  be  slow  to  heal. 

In  the  second  place  some  of  the  cities,  even  the  largest,  have  lost  popu- 
lation during  the  depression,  and  in  nearly  all  cities  the  increase  in  population 
has  been  much  slower  than  in  the  past.   Moreover,  this  decline  in  population  has 
been  mostly  among  the  young,  whereas  the  old  in  the  cities  have  increased  greatly 
in  numbers.  '  Between  1920  and  1930  the  number  of .  people  over  65  years  of  age  in 

4/  Hoyt,  Homer.   One  Hundred  Years  of  Land  Values  in  Chicago.   Chicago,  1933. 
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the  urban  population  of  the  Nation  increased  50  percent,  and  this  increase  has 
undoubtedly  continued.   On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  back  to  the  farms  and 
villages  has  been  mostly  of  young  people.   Many  of  the  parents  of  these  young 
people  or  other  relatives  are  still  living  on  farms  and  in  villages;  but  the  old 
people  -in  the  cities  have  had  no  one  to  go  to.   Their  parents,  and  in  many  cases 
even  their  friends,  are  dead.   I  can  think  of  no  sadder  situation  than  to  be  an   * 
old  man  in  a  large  city,  unemployed  and  with  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  lost  in 
the  depression.   I  know  several  such,  and  doubtless  there  are  millions  more. 

In' addition  to  this  migration  of  the  young  from  the  cities,  there  has  been 
a  notable  decline  in  births.   In  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  number  of  births  in 
1933  was  12  percent  less  than  in  1930,  and  most,  if  not  nearly  all  of  this  de- 
crease apparently  occurred  in  the  cities.   In  Few  York  City  the  decrease  in 
births  in  these  3  years  was  nearly  16  percent,  and.  in  Chicago  over  19  percent. 
The  cities  are  growing  older  rapidly.   Before  long  deaths  will  doubtless  exceed 
births  in  many  cities.   This  condition  already  has  been  reached  in  San  Francisco  . 
and  a  few  other  cities.   Unless  migration  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities 
soon  becomes  heavy,  or  restrictions  on  immigration  from  Europe  are  relaxed,  a  de-_ 
clining  population  will  set  in  in  many  cities. 

This  urban  population  prospect,  considered  in  connection  with  the  heavy  debts 
in  many  cities,  high  taxes,  large  proportion  of  tax-delinquent  property,  and- the 
economic  disruption  induced  by  the  depression,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  as  many  jobs  available  in  the  cities  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  prospect  for  decentralization  of  industry.         _ 

The  Decentralization  of  Industry 

There  was  no  clear  trend  toward  decentralization  of  industry  shown  by  the 
Census  of  Manufactures  from  1899  to  about  1925.   The  proportion  of  wage  earners, 
in  metropolitan  areas,  in  areas  of  "secondary  concentration",  to  use  the  Census 
phrase,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  remained  almost  constant. -~/  Manu- 
facturing in  the  small,  the  medium-sized,  and  the  large  cities  grew  at  about  the 
same  rate.   But  between  1927  and  1929,  according  to  a  study  made  by  Mr.  Tracy 
Thompson,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  was  a  notable  trend  toward  decentrali- 
zation of  industry.   To  quote  from  the  Census  hulletin: 

"The  287  reported  changes  of  location  indicate  rather  strikingly  a  general 
movement  away  from  the  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  more.   Of  the  total  of 
18,599  wage  jobs  in  the  plants  reporting  location  changes,  58.3  percent  were  in 
plants  which  had  been  in  operation  in  primary  areas  in  1927,  whereas  only  27.8 
percent  were  in  plants  which  were  located  in  primary  areas  in  1929. 

"It  was  in  the  areas  outside  the  primary  and  secondary  centers,  however, 
that  the  largest  total  wage-job  expansion  came  as  the  result  of  the  relocations 
of  these  plants.   The  increase  in  this  territory,  amounting  to  more  than  250  per- 

5/  Based  on  "Location  of  Manufactures,  1899-1929",  by  Tracy  E.  Thompson,  Bureau 
of  the  Census.   1933.   Table  10,  p.  30. 
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cent,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  gains  made  in  the  Hew  England,  the  middle 
Atlantic,  and  the  east  north  central  division. 

"These  figures  reflect  more  recent  distribution  tendencies  than  can  be 
seen  in  the  statistics  given  in  any  of  the  other  tables.   Since  they  disclose  a 
more  pronounced  trend  in  the  dispersion  of  manufacturing  plants  from  the  large 
cities  outward  than  is  shown  by  the  other  data,  they  suggest  the  question  whether 
the  forces  for  decentralization  of  industry  were  not  acquiring  increased  momentum 
toward  the. close  of  the  last  decade." 

The  other  major  source  of  information  on  decentralization  is  a  survey 
entitled  "Industrial  Development  in  the  United  States  and  Canada",  prepared  by 
the  Civic  Development  Committee  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  and 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.—'  This  report,  which  covers  the  years  1926 
and  1927,  contains  the  following  statement: 

"While  the  larger  cities  are  still  getting  the  majority  of  .all  new  plants 
of  all  kinds,  the  tendency  in  favor  of  smaller  cities  is  rather  pronounced. 
Growth  of  the  industrial  suburban  towns  around  the  larger  cities  is  a  reminder  o,f 
this  trend.   One  very  significant  fact  is  that  in  the  South  Atlantic  territory  40 
percent  of  the  total  gains  in  all  plants  is  to  be  found  in  communities  of  under 
10,000  population.   An  analysis  of  the  relocations  in  the  nine  geographical  areas 
indicates  that  the  preponderant  movement  was  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  cities, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  west  North  Central,  west  South  Central  and  the 
Pacific  coast  territories." 


There  is  little  comprehensive  data  on  decentralization  of  industry  avail- 
I  able  other  than  these  two  reports.   An  excellent  study  for  the  Chicago  industrial 
area  has  been  made  by  Prof.  W.  IT.  Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


1/ 


It  shows  that  between  1920  and  1930  manufacturing,  measured  by  wage  earners 
and  by  value  added  by  manufacture,  decreased  about  6  percent  within  the  corpora- 
tion limits  of  Chicago,  but  increased  about  30  percent  in  the  zone  of  suburbs 
surrounding  the  city.   Farther  out,  in  Elgin,  Aurora,  and  Joliet,  a  decrease  of 
5  percent  occurred.   The  movement  of  industry  was  toward  the  outerbelt  railroad, 
but  not  beyond. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  during  several  years  preceding  the  depres- 
sion the  trend  appeared  to  be  toward  the  decentralization  of  industry.   What  has 
happened  during  the  depression  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that,  because  of 
loss  of  capital  and  the  economic  uncertainty,  few  new  industries  have  been  estab- 
lished and  perhaps  still  fewer  have  ventured  to  relocate.   The  trend  toward  equal- 
ization of  the  wage  rates  under  National  Recovery  Administration  codes  may  be  ex- 

6/  Policyholders'  Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  James  L.  Madden, 
third  vice  president.   Industrial  Development  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
pp.  3  and  5. 

P  7/  Mitchell,.  William  N.  "Trends  in  Industrial  Location  in  the  Chicago  Region  Since 
1920."  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Studies  in  Business  Administration,  vol. 
IV,  no.  1.   1933. 
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pected  also  to  retard  the  movement  toward  decentralization  of  industry,  for  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  decentralization  is  the  usually  lower  wage  scale  in  small 
towns  and  villages  than  in  large  cities. 

Looking  to  the  future,  however,  it  appears  likely  that  the  generally  lower 
cost  of  living  in  the  smaller  places  ultimately  will  reestablish  a  differential    | 
in  wage  rates.   A  further  factor  promoting  decentralization  is  the  usually  higher 
tax  rates  in  the  large  cities,  and  a  third  reason  is  the  greater  freedom,  in 
general,  from  labor  disputes  in  the  smaller  places.   On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
location -of  an  industry  involves,  normally,  large  expenditures,  and  for  this  reason 
decentralization  is  likely  to  develop  mostly  through  the  growth  of  new  industrial 
establishments  rather  than  through  the  relocation  of  old  plants.   In  the  study 
made  by  the  Civic  Development  Committee,  relocations  accounted  for  only  9.4  per- 
cent of  the  plants  and  18.7  percent  of  the  employees  gained  by  the  various  com- 
munities.  The  most  important  type  of  development  was  the  new  industries  started 
within  the  individual  communities.   These  represented  81.8  percent  of  the  plants 
and  56.3  percent  of  the  employees  gained.   Branch  plants  were  responsible  for  the 
remainder  of  the  gains  and  represented  8.8  percent  of  the  total  plants  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  employees  gained. 

Such  growth  of  new  industries  in  small  towns  and  villages  doubtless  will 
be  slow.   But  I  think  we  may  look  forward  to  it  with  confidence.   That  small 
factories  can  succeed  in  rural  districts  is  indicated  by  a  recent  study  entitled 
"Rural  Factory  Industries",  made  by  Manny  and  Has on,  of  the  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   May  I  quote  from 
this  bulletin:—' 

"The  reports  of  the  factories  studied  seem  to  indicate  that  many  are  doing  f 

well  in  rural  districts These  reports  also  show  that,  at  least  for  the 

cases  studied,  the  effect  of  such  factories  upon  standards  of  living,  schools, 
roads,  and  other  socio-economic  facilities  has  been  good  as  a  general  rule. 
Furthermore,  such  factories  'appear  to  have  been  of  some  influence  in  keeping  some 
of  the  local  young  people  on  farms  while  they  are  working  in  these  plants. 

"Factories  in  small  towns  or  in  the  open  country  are  offering  five  differ- 
ent sources  of  income  to  many  farm  people  who  live  within  convenient  distances  of 
such  establishments:   (l)  By  selling  some  of  their  farm  products  to  the  factories 
as  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  purposes,  (2)  by  full-  or  part-time  employ- 
ment at  the  factory,  (3)  by  performing  certain  steps  in  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses in  their  own  homes  or  in  small  farm  shops,  (4)  because  of  financial  in- 
vestments in  the  factory  by  having  a  claim  upon  some  of  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  (5)  by  selling  foodstuffs  and  possibly  other  farm  products  on  local 
markets  that  have  been  expanded  because  of  the  presence  of  the  factory. 

"A  number  of  recent  trends  in  transportation,  communication,  power  trans- 
mission, machine  design,  etc.,  have  removed  some  of  the  advantages  that  formerly 
urged  the  locating  of  many  types  of  factories  in  the  larger  cities  or  their  immed- 
iate environs.   Some  of  the  foregoing  and  some  additional  changes  have  also  re- 

_ fj 

8/  Manny,  T.  B.  ,  and  Nason,  Wayne  C.  "Rural  Factory  Industries."  II.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Circ.  311,  April  1934,  pp.  33  and  34. 
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Number  of  Children  Under  5  Years  of  Age  Per  I, 

Women  16  to  44 Years  of  A&®  (Inclusive)  Uni 

States  1800-1930  and  Estimate  for  1934 
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*  ESTIMATES  OF  PROF.  WALTER  WILLCOX  PRIOR  TO  1680.    SEE  PUBLICATION  AMER.  STAT.  ASS'N.    VOL.  JDJ  P.4-9S.  BOSTON  1912. 
4  CHILDREN-  RATIO  OF  BIRTHS  I92S-I929  TO  CENSUS  1930.  APPLIED  TO  BIRTHS  1929-1933. 

Figure  6.  -  The  birthrate,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  children  under  5  to  women  of  ehildbearing 
age,  has  been  decreasing  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  a  century.  But  from  1980  to  1930 
the  decline  was  over  twice  as  rapid  as  in  previous  decades,  except  those  ending  In  1850,  1870, 
and  1890,  when,  It  is  evident,  there  was  an  abnormal  underenumerat ion  of  young  children.  And 
from  1930  to  1934  the  decline  was  almost  as  great  as  in  any  previous  decade.  The  significant 
fact  shown  by  the  graph  is  that  the  declining  birthrate  is  a  long-time  trend,  and  that  the  rate 
of  decline  has  become  more  rapid  in  recent  years. 

THE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, BIRTHS, 
DEATHS,AND  IMMIGRATION  OR  EMIGRATION,  1910  TO  DATE 
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Figure  7.  -  Ten  years  ago  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  increasing  about  1,800,000  a  year.  Now 
the  increase  is  only  800,000.  A  stationary  population  is  approaching  rapidly,  but  it  appears  to  be  10 
years  off  or  longer.  The  number  of  births  has  been  trending  downward  since  1921.  There  are  now  about 
9  percent  fewer  children  under  5  years  of  age  than  when  the  census  was  taken  4  years  ago,  and  7  percent 
fewer  5  to  10  years  of  age.  The  number  of  deaths  remains  almost  stationary,  but  must  increase  soon, 
because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  old  people.  There  was  34  percent  more  people  over  65  years  of  age  in 
the  Nation  in  1930  than  in  1920,  and  another  increase  of  one  third  is  inevitable  between  1930  and  1940. 
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moved  many  of  the  former  handicaps  of  living  in  unincorporated  territory." 

The  Commuter  Movement 

Not  only  will  factories  he  started  and  grow  in  rural  districts,  if  given 
a  fair  chance,  "but  also  many  people  employed  in  urban  industry  and  business  will 
continue  to  move  into  adjacent  rural  territory  to  raise  their  children  and  have 
their  homes.   The  automobile  and  good  roads  have  made  possible  residence  as  far 
as  25  miles  from  the  place  of  work  in  the  cities,  but  most  commuters  live  within 
a  radius  of  10  miles.   The  number  of  such  people  is  unknown,  but  undoubtedly  is 
increasing  yearly.   In  a  circular  entitled  "Is  It  Cheaper  To  Live  in  the  Country?" 
Kenneth,  Hood  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  states,  "City  people  are  mov- 
ing to  the  country  at  the  rate  of  over  two  million  a  year";  and  adds,  "One  of  the 
greatest  population  movements  of  centuries  is  taking  place  in  America  today."—' 

Many  of  these  "commuter"  families  have  a  garden  and  raise  chickens,  and 
some  also  keep  a  cow.   In  a  recent  study  of  725  such  "part-time  farmers"  in  east- 
ern New  York  it  was  found  that  the  average  saving  per  year  per  family  was  $170, 
about  half  of  which  resulted  from  living  in  a  lower-priced  house.—/  Some  part- 
time  farmers,  however,  netted  over  $1,000  from  the  farm.   An  earlier  study,  en- 
titled "Part-Time  Farming  in  Massachusetts",  by  David  Rozman,  indicated  that  the 
average  value  of  products  of  part-time  farms  was  about  $300.  =■=-/  Incidentally, 
according  to  Rozman 's  estimates,  more  than  half  of  the  farms  of  Massachusetts 
are  part-time  farms,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  agricultural  output  in  the 
State  comes  from  such  farms.   He  adds,  "The  development  of  part-time  farming  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  better  transportation  facilities,  shorter  working  hours  in  in- 
dustry, and  location  of  industrial  plants  in  small  towns  and  rural  communities." 

I  should  like  to  quote  three  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Rozman' s  splendid 
bulletin: 

"Of  the  various  influences  exercised  by  T)art-time  farming,  probably  the 
most  outstanding  is  its  effect  on  the  character,  health,  and  morale  of  operators 
and  their  families.   According  to  the  general  testimony  of  operators,  the  out- 
door work  has  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  all.   Most  of  the  operators 
worked  during  the  day  in  closed  buildings,  and  while  many  of  them  performed  only 
light  tasks,  they  found  themselves  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day,  often  from  the 
mere  monotony  of  work  around  machinery.   The  housing  in  part-time  farming,  free 
from  the  overcrowded  and  insanitary  conditions  of  city  tenements,  proved  also, to 
be  an  important  factor  in  creating  a  more  healthful  environment.   Likewise,  by 
consuming  fresh  vegetables  and  other  agricultural  products  in  liberal  quantities, 
part-time  farmers  and  their  families  enjoyed  a  more  wholesome  and  better-balanced 
diet  than  the  average  city  wage  earner  has  or  can  afford  to  have. 

9/  Hood,  Kenneth.   Is  It  Cheaper  to  Live  in  the  Country?  H.Y.  State  Col.  Agr. 
Ithaca.  April  1934.   Mimeographed. 

10/  Ibid,  page  3. 

11/  Rozman,  David.   Part-time  Parming  in  Massachusetts.   Bui.  266,  Mass.  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta. ,  Amherst,  1930.   pp.  113,  143,  144,  and  146. 
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"The  participation  of  children  in  farming  operations  and  their  interest  in 
the  work  they  were  doing  united  the  family  more  closely  and  maintained  harmony  "be- 
tween children  and  parents,  which  is  often  lacking  among  the  families  of  city 
laborers.   The  wives  seemed  to  "be  especially  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  their 
husbands  were  spending  their  spare  time  around  the  house. 

"The  difference  in  economic  conditions  and  morale  of  part-time  farmers 
and  city  laborers  is  especially  prominent  at  the  time  of  unemployment.   In  addi- 
tion to  giving  a  certain  return  for  the  labor,  the  work  in  part-time  farming 
enterprises  saves  the  operator  from  the  demoralization  and  general  discouragement 
that  presses  so  heavily  on  the  industrial  laborer  who  is  left  without  work.   While 
a  city  laborer  is  forced  to  waste  his  time  in  idleness,  the  part-time  farmer  can 
put  his  labor  to  productive  use.   Many  an  operator,  at  the  time  of  unemployment, 
has  Drought  his  land  into  "better  condition  by  clearing  it  of  stones  and  "brush, 
made  additions  to  his  house,  or  otherwise  improved  his  property." 

In  Conclusion 

We  have,  therefore,  three  migrations  in  progress: 

(l)   A  movement  from  the  farms,  mostly  to  the  cities,  averaging  600,000 
net  a  year  during  the  decade  prior  to  the  depression,  -  "but  reversed 
during  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  with  a  resumption  of  the  net  movement  from 
the  farms  amounting  to  about  227,000  in  1933. 


n 


(2)  A  movement  of  industry  from  the  cities  to  the  surrounding  smaller 
towns  and  to  places  more  remote  during  a  few  years  prior  to  the  de~. 
pression.  This  movement  probably  has  stopped  during  the  depression, 
but  may  be  resumed  as  prosperity  and  freedom  of  action  return. 

(3)  A  movement  of  urban  workers  into  rural  territory  surrounding  the 
cities.   This  movement,  according  to  the  Hew  York  State  studies,  has 
been  accelerated  by  the  depression,  and  if  Mr.  Hood's  estimate  is 
correct,  it  has  become  a  movement  of  major  magnitude,  apparently  ex- 
ceeding at  present  the  movement  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.   This 
movement  may  facilitate  the  decentralization  of  industry. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  this  migration  into  "rurban"  territory,  as 
Dr.  Galpin  has  called  it,  will  continue.   It  is  based  on  the  gas  engine  and  the 
electric  power  line,  just  as  the  so-called  "industrial  revolution"  was  based  on 
the  steam  engine,  and  appears  to  possess  a  firm  economic  as  well  as  social  founda- 
tion.  It  seems  to  offer  hope  of  a  useful  and  happy  life  to  many  rural  youth, 
and  it  may  retard  and  ultimately  stop  the  decline  in  family  life  in  our  cities 
today,  as  reflected  by  the  precipitous  decline  in  the  birthrate. 

The  prospect  of  a  rapid  decline  in  population  in  the  Western  World  is  very 
disturbing.   It  points  to  a  decreasing  demand  for  farm  products,  and,  even  if 
there  should  be  no  further  progress  in  agricultural  technic,  this  would  tend  to   ^ 
accelerate  the  migration  of  rural  youth  to  the  cities,  where  the  birthrate  is 
now  far  below  that  necessary  to  maintain  population  stationary.   Thus  a  descend- 
ing spiral  in  population  and  in  agricultural  production  would  be  engendered,  which 
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would  have  serious  economic  and  social  consequences.  If  rural  youth  did  not  mi- 
grate from  the  farms,  there  would  "be  more  farmers  producing  less  products,  and  a 
lower  standard  of  living  might  result. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  the  present,  fewer  full-time 
I  farmers  are  needed,  out  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation  and -the  future,  more 
farm  families  are  essential.   About  half  of  the  farms  of  the  Nation  in  1929  pro- 
duced nearly  90  percent  of  the  total  commercial  production,  and  certainly  within 
a  few  years  this  half  of  the  farms  could  readily  produce  the  remaining  11  percent 
(fig.  5).   From  the  commercial  standpoint,  half  of  the  farms  of  the  Nation  are 
not  needed,  out  were  the  people  removed  from  these  farms,  and  not  provided  with 
other  farms,  the  number  of  unemployed  doubtless  would  he  greatly  increased  and 
the  decline  in  the  national  "birthrate  would  he-  accelerated.   The  solution  to  this 
dilemma  may  "be  found  in  part-time  farming.   Such  a  mode  of  life  will,  I  hope, 
afford  opportunity  for  rural  youth  in  the  future-,  and  for  city  youth  as  well.   The 
main  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  the  decentralization  of  population  will  develop 
rapidly  enough,  and  whether  the  ideals  of  the  people  will  change  sufficiently  to 
prevent  a  decline  in  the  national  population,  with  all  its  profound  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  consequences.   We  shall  consider  this  subject  tomorrow. 

PART  II.   THE  POPULATION  PEOSPSCT  AND  SOKE!  AGPJCULTUBAL  IMPLICATIONS^/ 

Yesterday  we  considered  the  decreasing  proportion  of  the  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  prior  to  the  depression,  and  the  resulting  migration-  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities;  also  the  reversal  of  this  movement  during  the  depression,  and  the 
trends  toward  decentralization  of  industry  and  toward  decentralization  of  urban 
population.   Today  let  us  consider  the  population  prospect,  for  it  is  "basic  in 
}  studying  the  outlook  for  rural  youth.   This  economic  depression  is  not  an  episode, 
"but  the  beginning  of  an  epoch.   Sir  William  Beveridge,  director  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  is  correct,  I  believe,  when  he  says,  "The  fall  of  the  birth- 
rate in  Britain,  Europe,  America,  Australia,  wherever  the  European  races  have 
spread,  remains  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  past  century.   With  all 
that  lies  behind  it  and  all  that  it  may  portend,  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  it  a 
turning  point  in  human  history."—/ 

May  we   approach  the  subject  by  three  steps  -  (l)  facts,  (2)  interpretations,  j 
(o)  implications.   This  will  help  you  as  well  as  me  to  realize  where  the  objective 
ends  and  the  subjective  begins,  and  where  the  subjective  shifts  from  the  past  to 
the  future. 

Pacts 

The  population  prospect  in  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  births, 
deaths,  and  migration.   Of  these  three  factors  the  most  important  and  the  most 
uncertain,  looking  to  the  future,  is  the  number  of  births. 


12/  Address  made  before  the  State  Leaders'  Conference,  National  4~H  Club  Camp, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  June  15,  1934. 

1.3/  Beveridge,  Sir  William.   Changes  in  Family  Life.   London,  1932.   pp.  48-49. 
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Births 

There  are  four  things  of  especial  importance  to  consider  about  "births: 

1.   The  trend  of  the  "birthrate  in  the  United  States  has  been  downward  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  has  now  reached  the  point  of  being  scarcely  sufficient  ton 
maintain  permanently  the  present  population  of  the  Nation.   This  declining  birthrate 
is  characteristic  of  the  entire  European  sphere  of  civilization,  and  has  proceeded 
farther  in  most  of  the  nations  of  northwestern  Europe  than  in  the  United  States. 
Statistics  of  births  in  the  United  States  adequate  to  reach  conclusions  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  are  available  for  only  the  last  20  years.   But  a  better  measure 
of  human  fertility  is  the  ratio  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  to  women  15  to  44 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  or  some  similar  period.   This  ratio  of  young  children  to 
women  of  chil do earing  age  has  two  advantages  -  (l)  the  Census  enumeration  of  child- 
ren and  women  is  probably  more  complete  than  the  reporting  of  births,  and  (2)  the 
influence  of  ahnormal  age  distribution  of  the  population  is  largely  eliminated. 
Eor  example,  in  some  New  England  villages  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  old, 
and  the  "birthrate,  based  on  the  entire  population,  is  low  "because  there  are  few  po- 
tential mothers.   On  the  other  hand,  in  rapidly  growing  industrial  towns  the  pro- 
portion of  young  married  people  is  large,  and  the  birthrate  is  high. 

Using  the  ratio  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  to  women  16  to  44  years  of 
age,  inclusive,  we  find,  according  to  estimates  of  Dr.  Walter  "fillcox,  that  there 
were  nearly  1,000  children  per  1,000  women,  976  to  be  exact,  in  the  Census  year 
1800  and  again  in  1810  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  decline  since  to  407  in  1930.—/ 
Now  (1934)  the  ratio  has  fallen,  probably,  to  350  (fig.  6).   With  the  exception  of 
the  .decade  1840-50,  the  most  rapid  decline  shown  by  any  Census  report  occurred  dur- 
ing the  decade,  1920-30,  following  the  World  War.  Moreover,  in  the  4  years  since   i"d 
the  Census  of  1930  was  taken  the  percentage  decline  has  been  almost  as  great  as  in 
the  10  years  preceding.   It  appears  safe  to  state,  therefore,  (l)  that  the  decline 
in  human  fertility  in  the  United  States  is  a  long-continued  and  persistent  develop- 
ment, and  (2)  that  since  the  World  War  the  decline  has  been  more  rapid  than  before, 
and  during  the  depression  it  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  the  predepression  decade 
(fig.  7). 

The.  decline  in  the  birthrate  started  much  later  in  most  of  Europe,  apparently 
than  in  the  United  States  (fig.  8).   The  year  1877  marked  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  birthrate  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland.   In  Scandinavia  the  decline  started  a  few  years  later,  in 
Prance  many  years  earlier.   In  all  these  countries  of  Northern  Europe, ' except  Eranc 
and  Belgium,  the  birthrate  is  now  less  than  half  what  it  was  60  years  ago.   The  de- 
cline was  accelerated  about  the  year  1900,  and  after  the  rebound  from  the  World  War 
in  1920,  the  decline  became  further  accelerated.   The  birthrate  is  now  insufficient 
in  all  these  northern  European  countries,  except  Holland  and  Denmark,  to  maintain 
population  permanently  stationary.   In  Germany  the  deficit  in  births  is  about  30 
percent,  that  is,  10  adults  are  having  only  about  7  children.   Should  the  birthrate 
neither  rise  nor  fall,  these  7  persons  when  they  grow  up  would  have  only  about  5 


14/  Will  cox,  Walter  3T.   The  Change  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  in  the  "United 
States  and  in  the  Birthrate  in  Erance  During  the  Nineteenth  Century.   The  American  || 
Statistical  Association,  vol.  XII  (1912),  p. '495.   The  figures  for- 1900  to  1930 
are  taken  directly  from  the  Census  reports. 
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children,  and  these  5  only  about  3-|-.   After  three  generations,  or  a  century  hence, 
the  population  of  Germany  would  be  only  about  one-third  that  at  present. 

In  Southern  Europe  the  decline  in  the  "birthrate  did  not  begin  until  ahout 
1890  in  Italy,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  some  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  it  remains  50  to 
100  higher  than  in  Northern  Europe.   In  Russia,  the  decline  did  not  start  until  about 
1900,  and  the  fall  has  "been  only  about  20  percent.   In  Japan  the  birthrate  did  not 
begin  to  fall  until  about  1925,  and  the  decline  has  been  only  about  10  percent.   In 
China  and  India  and  in  most  of  Africa  and  South  America  there'  is  no  evidence  of  a 
declining  birthrate,  except  in  the  cities  of  South  America.   The  significant  fact  is 
that  the  declining  birthrate  is  characteristic  of  the  European  sphere  of  civiliza- 
tion, particularly  of  the  urban  portion. 

2.  Let  us  now  consider,  what  the  Census  offers  as  to  the  causes  of  the  de- 
clining birthrate.   It  is  not  owing  to  fewer  marriages,  for  a  decreasing  proportion 
of  the  population  remain  unmarried.   Daring  the  past  half  century  the  proportion  of 
the  females  over  15  years  of  age  who  are  unmarried  has  fallen  from  about  a  third  to 
about  a  quarter.   There  are  fewer  "old  maids"  than  there  used  to  be  in  all'  ages  be- 
low 45.   Nor  are  people  marrying  later  in  life,  as  is  commonly  believed.   On  the 
contrary,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  females  in  every  year  of  age  up  to  40  were 
married  in  1930  than  in  1920,  and  in  1920  than  in  1910.   It  is  surprising  to  learn 
from  the  Census  that  the  proportion  of  the  females  15  to  20  years  of  age  who  were 
married  rose  from  G  percent  in  1910  to  10  percent  in  1920  and  13  percent  in  1930. 
Nor  is  there  statistical  data  to  support  the  belief  that  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  in  childless  marriages.   It  is  the  opinion  of  students  of  population  that 
there  has  -been  some  increase  in  involuntary  sterility,  but  that  this  has  been  a 
minor  factor  in  accounting  for  the  declining  birthrate. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  the  decrease  in  number  of  children  per  family.   A 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  the  average,  apparently,  was  about  8  children  born  per 
married  woman. M/  This  was  true  of  the  professional  and  commercial  classes  as  well 
as  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.   Now  the  average  for  the  entire  Nation  is  a  little  less 
than  3  live  births  per  family,  and  in  the  large  cities  the  average  is  about  2.   Amon^ 
the^graduates  of  several  universities  and  colleger  the  average  is  only  1  to  1-g  birth 
per  family.   The  first  child  is  born  about  as  soon  after  marriage,  apparently ,' as  in 
the  days  of  yore,  but  after  1  or  2  children  are  born,  there  are  no  more  children  in 
many  city  families.   Since  it  requires  3  children  per  mother  to  maintain  population 
permanently  stationary,  not  2  as  is  commonly  assumed,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation  are  no  longer  reproducing  themselves. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  decreasing  number  of  children  per  family? 
Light  will  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  studying  the  regional  spread  of  the  decline 
in  the  ratio  of  children  to  women  of  child-bearing  age  during  the  past  130  years. 

3.  The  geographic  progress  in  the  United  States  of  the  decline  in  human  fer- 
tility is  interesting  and  significant.   It  started  in  southern  Now  England  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a  secondary  center  in  Maryland  and  Delawa: 
and  advanced,  with  the  development  of  industry  and  the  growth  of  cities,  into  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.   In  the  frontier  States  from  Ohio  to  Mississippi,  where  agri 


15/  Lotka,  Alfred  J.   The  Size  of  American  Families  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Jour.  American  Statis.  Assoc. ,  June  1927,  p.  169. 
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culture  was  the  dominant  occupation  and  where  there  were  almost  no  cities,  the  ratio 
of  children  under  5  to  women  of  childbearing  age  in  1800  among  the  white  population 
was  almost  twice  as  high  as  in  southern  New  England^  where  industry  and  urban  life 
were  developing  rapidly  (fig.  9).   By  1320  there  were  :.bout  100  less  children  under 
5  years  old  per  1,000  women  of  childbearing  age  in  southern  -New  England  than  in  1800, 
and  all  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  showed  a  similar  decline,  but  on  the  frontier, 
which  then  extended  from  Illinois  to  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  the  ratio  was  as  higl 
as  ever.   By  1840  there  was  another  decline  of  a"bout  100  children  per  1,000  women  in 
southern  New  England,  while  industrialization  and  other  factors  had  induced  a  rapid 
decline  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York.   The  decline  had  "been  very  rapid 
too,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.   In  Ohio  there  were  only  about  two-thirds  as 
many  children  per  1,000  women  of  childbearing  age  as  in  1800.   But  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  still  had  over  one  child  per 
woman  of  childbearing  age. 

Between  1840  and  1860  the  decline  was  slackened  in  southern  New  England,  but 
was  rapid  in  most  other  Eastern  States.   In  1860  only  the  women  of  childbearing  age 
in  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington  had  over  one  child  under  5  years  of  age  per  woman. 
Between  1860  and  1880  the  rapid  decline  in  southern  New  England  was  resumed,  and  thi» 
rapid  decline  extended  across  the  north  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa.   The  years  following 
the  Civil  War  were  characterized  by  industrialization  and  growth  of  the  cities  in  th 
North.  But  in  the  South,  where  poverty  was  widespread  following  the  Civil  War,  the 
decline  was  relatively  slight,  and  in  the  Carol inas  an  increase  is  indicated.   On  th. 
Pacific  coast  a  very  rapid  decline  occurred. 

About  1880  the  decline  in  ratio  of  children  to  women  of  childbearing  age 
practically  ceased  in  New  England  at  a  level  sufficient  to  maintain  population  per- 
manently stationary,  and  induce  in  recent  years,  with  improvement  in  health  condi- 
tions, a  gradual  increase  of  population.   In  1930  the  ratio  of  children  to  women  wa| 
higher  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  than  in  1880,  and  in  1920  it  was  higher  in  souther  °- 
New  England,  but  here  it  fell  notably  between  1920  and  1930.   This  maintenance  of 
the  birthrate  in  northern  New  England  for  50  years  and  in  southern  New  England  for 
40  years  may  be  credited  in  part  to  the  influence  of  Erench  Canadians  and  other  im- 
migrants having  a  high  fertility,  but  among  the  native  stock  in  the  rural  areas  the 
birthrate  has  been  well  maintained.   Apparently  the  independence  of  judgment  as  to 
things  worth  while,  and  emphasis  on  the  character  and  ability  of  a  person  rather  tha 
on  conspicuous  expenditures  as  criteria  of  social  position,  which  characterize  New 
Englanders  more  than  most  other  people  of  the  Nation,  have  had  a  retarding  influence 
on  the  declining  birthrate.   Frugality  and  thrift  and  the  spirit  of  saving  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  have  also,  doubtless,  exerted  an  influence. 

In  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  except  those  removed  from  urban  in- 
fluences such  as  portions  of  the  southern  Appalachians,  the  birthrate  continued  to 
decline  between  1880  and  1900  (fig.  9).   The  decline  in  most  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  exceeded  100  children  ner  1,000  women.   It  was  again  very  rapid  on 
the  Facific  coast.   Among  the  white  population  in  much  of  the  South  the  decline  was 
retarded  materially.   In  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  only  a  slight  decrease  occurre* 

The  Census  of  1920  revealed  a  rise  in  the  ratio  of  children  among  the  white 
population  not  only  in  New  England,  but  also  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  a 
with  an  almost  stationary  condition  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.   Doubt- 
less this  was  owing  in  part  to  heavy  immigration  from  Europe  preceding  the  World 
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Figure  9.  -  The  decline  in  the  birthrate  (as  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  children  to  women)  started  in  southern  New  England  as  early  as 
1800  and  has  spread  west  and  south  during  the  past  century  and  a 
third  with  the  progress  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  of 
the  people. 
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War.   Elsewhere  in  the  Nation  the  trend  continued  downward. 

Between  1920  and  1930,  which  years  were  characterized  "by  rapid  growth  of  the 
cities  and  heavy  migration  from  the  farms,  the  decline  in  the  "birthrate  was  resumed 
in  southern  New  England,  and  was  very  heavy  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  most  of  the  West.   In  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  in  1930  there  were  less  than  300  children 
under  5  years  of  age  per  1,000  women  of  childbearing  age.   This  is  an  insufficient 
number  to  maintain  population  permanently  stationary  without  accessions  from  outside. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers,  excluding 
Florida,  and  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  the 
Dakotas,  there  were  between  400  and  500  children  under  5  per  1,000  women  of  child- 
bearing  age,  a  ratio  sufficient  to  increase  population  rapidly,  if  no  migration 
occurred.   The  future  citizens  of  the  Nation  will  come  in  increasing  extent,  appar- 
ently, from  the  farms  and  villages  of  the  South  and  the  West,  excluding  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

This  urban  influence  on  the  birthrate  is  shown  more  clearly  in  figure  10, 
which  compares  the  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  with  v/omen  15  to  44  years 
of  age  in  cities  of  classified  sizes  with  the  numbers  in  the  rural  population.   It 
will  be  noted  that  in  the  six  cities  largely  of  American  stock  there  were  only  about 
225  children  per  1,000  women  in  1930,  which  is  a  deficit  of  about  36  percent  below 
the  number  needed  to  maintain  population  permanently  stationary  without  accessions 
from  outside.   In  all  the  large  cities  '('those  over  100,000  population),  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  deficit  was  about  22  percent,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  of  2,500  to  100,0' 
population  the  deficit  was  about  8  percent.   In  the  rural  nonfarm  population,  on  the 
other  hand,  -  that  is,  people  living  in  places  of  less  than  2,500  population  and  in 
the  open  country  but  not  on  farms  -  there  was  surplus  in  children  of  about  30  percerr 
and  in  the  rural  farm  population  the  surplus  was  nearly  50  percent.   Urban  deficit 
was  slightly  exceeded  by  rural  surplus  in  1930,'  that  is,  there  were  enough  children 
in  the  Nation  to  cause  a  very  slow  increase  of  population  without  immigration  from 
abroad. 

But  during  the  4  years  since  1930  the  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  declined  9  percent,  while  women  of  childbearing  age  have 
increased  4  percent.   The  decline  in  fertility  has,  therefore,  been  about  13  percent 
There  are  no  longer  enough  children  in  the  Nation  to  maintain  its  present  population 
permanently.   Nearly  all  of  this  decline  in  children  since  the  Census  was  taken  has 
occurred,  apparently,  in  the  urban  population,  for  births  on  farms  increased,  in 
1932  and  again  in  1933,  and  in  1931  they  were  about  the  same  as  in  1930,  according 
to  annual  reports  to  the  Division  of  Earm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.   This  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  large  movement, 
mostly  of  young  people,  from  cities  to  farms  during  the  depression,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  probably  3,000,000  young  people  "backed  up"  on  farms  who 
would,  under  predepression  conditions,  have  migrated  to  cities.   Both  these  classes 
of  young  people  are  having  children,  and  the  number  of  children  is  increasing  on 
farms.   This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  decade  preceding  the  depression,  during 
which  the  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  on  farms  decreased  16  percent. 

It  Is  also 'in  sharp  contrast  to  the  trends  in  the  cities.   Owing  partly  to 
migration  of  young  people  from  the  cities  during  the  depression,  the  number  of  birth? 
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now  is  declining  rapidly  in  many  cities-   However,  this  decline  set  in  "before  the 
depression  and  doubtless  will  continue  after  the  depression  is  over.   Tor  urban  life 
in  the  United  States  has  been  associated  with  a  declining  "birthrate  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  the  urban  birthrate  is  lower  than  the  rural  in  every  State  of  the  Nation 
without  exception  (fig.  11).   This  is  true  also  in  every  country  of  Europe  that  col- 
lects vital  statistics,  in  Canada,  Australia,  Hew  Zealand,  and  Japan.   Both  historil 
cally  and  geographically  the  correlation  between  urban  environment  and  declining 
birthrate  is  complete. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  factor  almost  universally  correlated  with  the 
birthrate  in  the  United  States  and  most  of  Europe,  namely,  occupation  of  the  father. 

4.   It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Census  of  1910  for  adequate  data  on 
the  influence  of  the  occupation  of  the  father  on  the  ratio  of  children  to  women  of 
childbearing  age.   The  schedule  used  in  that  Census  contained  a  question  on  number 
of  children  living  and  dead.   These  data  have  been  tabulated  for  a  large  number  of 
cities  and  rural  counties  by  Dr.  Hotestein,  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  and  the 
results  are  very  briefly  summarized  in  figure  12.   It  will  be  noted  that  the  wives 
of  farm  laborers,  classified  as  to  age  and  years  of  married  life,  had  given  birth 
to  slightly  more  children  than  the  wives  of  farm  tenants,  and  the  wives  of  tenants 
to  more  than  the  wives  of  farm  owners.   But  the  wives  of  farm  owners  had  had  more 
children  than  the  most  fertile  urban  group,  namely,  unskilled  laborers.   Skilled 
laborers'  wives  had  still  fewer  children,  the  wives  of  business  men  still  less,  and 
the  wives  of  professional  men  least  of  all. 


This  relationship  between  occupation  of  father  and  fertility  of  mother  has 
been  confirmed  by  practically  every  social  survey  that  has  been  made  in  city  or 
country  during  the  quarter  century  since  1910,  except  that  the  families  at  the  top 
of  the  economic  or  social  pyramid  -particularly  those  who  have  inherited  wealth 
and  need  not  economize  in  children,  and  who  are  at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder  , 
and  can  climb  no  farther  -  have  commonly  almost  as  many  children  as  the  poor..—'  . 


i 


16/  In  this  connection  the  results  of  a  survey  of  8,000  families  in  eight  large 
cities  just  completed  by  Drs.  Sydenstricker  and  Perrott,  of  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  are  suggestive  if  not  signifi- 
cent: 

"(l)  Classifying  families  with  $2,000  annual  income  or  more  as  'comfortable', 
those  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  as  'moderate',  and  those  with  less  than  $1,200  as  'poor' 
we  find  that  the  highest  birthrate  (178)  per  1,000  women  15  to  44  years  of  age  was 
in  families  which  were  poor  in  1929  and  continued  in  that  condition  through  1932, 
a  rate  66  percent  higher  than  that  in  families  who  stayed  in  relatively  comfortable 
circumstances.   However,  the  rather  significant  indication  also  appeared  that  the 
birthrate  in  families  whose  economic  status  dropped  from  'moderate'  to  'poor'  dur- 
ing the  depression  was  higher  (157)  than  that  in  families  who  continued  in  'moderate' 
circumstances  (113)  throughout  the  4  years.   This  difference  is  considerable,  the 
rate  for  families  whose  income  changed  being  39  percent  higher  than  that  for  fam- 
ilies whose  income  did  not  change.   Even  that  group  of  families  whose  economic     | 
status  changed  from  'comfortable'  to  'poor'  apparently  had  a  considerably  higher 
birthrate  (133)  than  those  who  in  1932  were  found  to  be  in  the  'comfortable1  class 

(107).   ,,-;,„■ 
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Deaths  and  Immigration 

We  need  not  linger  long  over  the  statistics  relating  to  deaths  and  immigra- 
tion.  The  number  of  deaths  will  increase  after  a  decade  or  two,  not  because  people 
will  die  younger  but  because  there  will  be  so  many  more  old  people  who  must  die  - 
the  heritage  of  a  higher  birthrate  and  heavier  immigration  in  the  past.   It  should 
be  recalled  that  the  people  who  are  growing  old  now  were  born  60  to  80  years  ago, 
when  the  number  of  births  was  increasing  rapidly  and  immigration  from  Europe  was 
heavy.   In  1930  there  were  34  percent  more  people  over  65  years  of  age  in  the  Nation  - 
50  percent  in  the  urban  population  -  than  in  1920,  and  a  similar  rate  of  increase 
must  continue  for  a  quarter  century. 

All  possible  improvements  in  public  health  can  exert  only  a  small  influence 
in  counteracting  the  consequences  of  the  decline-  in  births.   The  new-born  white 
child  can  now  expect  to  live  61  years  if  a  boy,  or  64  years  if  a  girl.   This  expec- 
tation of  life,  according  to  Dr.  Dublin,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  might  possibly  be  extended  to  about  68  and  71  years,'  re^- 
spectively,  if  public  health  services  were  greatly  enlarged  and  medical  advice  made 
readily  available  to  everyone.   This  would  be  an  increase  in  duration  of  life  of 
about  11  percent.   The  decline  in  the  birthrate  during  the  past  3  years  has  been  11 
percent.   In  other  words,  the  ultimate  improvement  in  health  conditions  that  can  be 
hoped  for  would  be  counterbalanced,  relative  to  population  growth,  by  3  years  decline 
in  births  at  the  present  rate. 

Of  the  three  factors  that  influence  the  population  prospect  the  factor  of 
deaths  is  fairly  certain  and  dependable.  Most  of  the  people  who  will  die  during 
the  next  30  or  40  years  are  living  now,  and  the  number  who  will  die  each  year  can 
be  estimated  by  using  life  tables.  Less  certain  is  the  immigration  factor.  But 
as  it  took  many  years  of  agitation  -  a  half  century  in  fact  -  to  accomplish  the  en- 
actment of  the  present  restrictive  legislation,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  agitation 
for  its  repeal,  it  seems  likely  to  be  many  years  before  these  restrictions  are  much 


11  (2)   When  the  employment  status  of  the  families  in  1932  is  considered,  it 
is  found  that  the  birthrate  in  families  without  employed  workers  was  197  as  com- 
pared with  154  in  families  with  part-time  workers  only,  and  134  in  families  with 
one  or  more  full-time  workers.   Thus,  the  families  without  any  employed  workers  in 
1932  had  a  birthrate  during  the  depression  48  percent  higher  than  those  which  had 
one  or  more  full-time  workers  in  1932.   This  situation  appeared  for  both  the  wage- 
earning  and  the  salaried,  or  white-collar,  classes. 

11  (3)   We  were  able  to  make  a  further  tabulation,  for  presentation  in  this 
paper,   of  families  in  four  cities  with  less  than  $1,200  in  1932  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  receipt  or  nonreceipt  of  relief.   The  birthrate  in  families  which 
were  receiving  relief  in  1932  was  210  as  against  137  in  families  which  were  not 
receiving  relief.   Thus,  the  average  annual  birthrate  in  families  on  relief  was 
53  percent  higher  than  in  those  not  on  relief,  even  in  this  low-income  class. 
Doubtless  families  with  more  children,  especially  infants,  were  singled  out  by- 
welfare  agencies  for  greater  attention  than  smaller  families,  or  families  without 
infants,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  higher  birthrate  in  these  poor  families  is 
directly  related  to  the  necessity  for  public  and  private  charity." 
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relaxed.   And  by  that  time  the  declining  population  in  Northern  Europe  may  have 
resulted  in  legal  restrictions  on  emigration  from  those  countries. 

The  uncertain  factor'  in  the  situation,  therefore,  is  the  birthrate;  hut, 
so  far  as  I 'know,  every  student  of  the  subject  expects  it  will  continue  to  decline 
It  has  been  declining  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  a  century.   It  is  now 
declining  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.   This  trend  is  suggestive,  but  by  no 
means  conclusive.   Let  us,  therefore,  look  behind  the  facts  and  search  for  the 
underlying  causes. 

Interpretations 

Why  should  the  birthrate  have  declined  with  the  industrialization  and  urban- 
ization of  the  people,  spreading  from  southern  New  England  westward  and  southward 
during  a  century  and  a  quarter,  by  which  time  the  birthrate  had  fallen  in  all 
States,  except  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia,  to  less  than  one-half  its  early 
level,  and  in  some  States  to  only  one-fourth?  And  why  should  farm  laborers  have 
more  children  than  farm  owners,  urban  laborers  more  children  than  business  or  pro- 
fessional men?   These  correlations  are  practically  universal  within  the  European 
sphere  of  civilization.   Everywhere  the  rural  birthrate  is  higher  than  the  urban, 
and  everywhere  the  lower  economic  and  social  classes  have  more  children  than  the 
upper  classes,  except  in  a  few  cities  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  where  the  know- 
ledge of  birth-control  methods  has  penetrated  among  the  lower  social  classes  as 
fully,  apparently,  as  among  the  upper. 

This  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  correlation  of  the  declining  birth- 
rate with  urbanization  and  occupation,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.   The  birthrate 
began  to  decline  in  the  industrial  sections  of  the  United  States  many  decades  be-  [ 
fore  information  as  to  artificial  methods  of  birth  control  was  disseminated  even 
among  the  upper  classes.   Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  to  ask,  how?   We  must  also 
ask,  why?   One  of  the  best  statements  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  an  essay 
entitled,  "The  Causes  of  the  Declining  Birthrate  Within  the  European  Sphere  of 
Civilization",  by  Dr.  Ungern-Sternberg,  a  German  professor.   He  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions thus  - 

"Whatever  other  causes  may  be  quoted  in  connection  with  the  declining  birth- 
rate, like  urbanization  of  the  population,  prosperity,  popularization  of  contra- 
ceptive methods,  emancipation  from  church,  competition  of  pleasures,  housing 
problem,  unfavorable  economic  situation,  etc.,  they  cannot  be  called  independent 
causes  for  declining  birthrate  since  all  these  manifestations  can  finally  be  traced 
to  the  main  cause  -  they  are  but  enhancing  and  favoring  factors. 

"Therefore,  the  causa  causans  of  the  declining  birthrate  within  the  western 
European  sphere  of  civilization  is  the  striving  spirit,  a  derivation  of  capital- 
istic mentality."—/ 


17/  Von  Ungern-Sternberg,  Roderick.   The  Causes  of  the  Declining  Birthrate  Within 
the  European  Sphere  of  Civilization.   Eugenics  Research  Association,  monograph 
IV.   Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ,  1931.   p.  202. 
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But  this  statement' is  not  fully  satisfying  for  two  reasons.   First,  the 
declining  birth-rate  is  not  confined  to  capitalistic  countries i   it  is  declining 
as  rapidly  in  Russian  cities  as  in  those  of  Western  Europe.—-/  Secondly,  the  "striv- 
ing spirit"  is  not  confined  to  capitalism  or  to  cities:   it  is  a  characteristic 
of  humanity.   However,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  social  ambition,  especially 
among  women,  is  a  major  factor  in  the  declining  birthrate,  and  this- ambition  is 
probably  stronger  in  the  cities,  where  the  social  ladder  is  longer  and  the  prize 
at  the  top  is  greater. 

More  important  than  the  striving  spirit,  apparently,  is  the  fact  that  in 
agriculture  the  family  is  the  economic  unit,  whereas  in  industry  and  commerce  the 
individual  is  the  economic  unit.   In  agriculture  a  wife,  or  at  least  a  family  to 
live  with,  is  almost  essential  in  operating  a  farm,  and  children  can  work  and  prob- 
ably more  than  pay  their  way  from  10  years  of  age  onward.   This  has  been  truer  in 
the  past  than  at  present,  when  school  takes  so  large  a  proportion  of  children's 
time  to  age  14,  and  frequently  to  a  later  age.   In  urban  occupations,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  wife  contributes  little  to  the  family  income,  unless  she  works  outside  the 
home,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  family.   Children, 
likewise,  contribute  little,  if  any,  to  the  income  in  the  cities  until  they  are 
about  ready  to  start  a  home  of  their  own.   And  in  the  professional  and  upper  busi- 
ness classes,  children  not  only  must  be  sent  through  college,  but  sometimes  need 
to  be  supported  for  a  few  years  afterward  .  They  are  commonly  an  economic  liability 
from  birth  till  marriage.   Under  such  circumstances,  and  assuming  the  absence  of 
widespread  religious  or  patriotic  convictions,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  rigid  re- 
striction will  occur  in  the  size  of  the  family  among  urban  dwellers,  except,  as 
previously  noted,  among  the  rich  by  inheritance.   This  influence  of  inherited  wealth 

.is  frequently  enhanced  by  a  vigorous  family  pride  and  desire  to  perpetuate  the  race, 

"  as  in  an  established  aristocracy. 

Implications 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  cause  of  the  declining  birthrate  is  correct, 
the  implication  is  clear  that  a  civilization  based  primarily  on  an  industrial  and 
commercial  system  in  which  the  individual  is  the  economic  unit  is  doomed  to  a 
declining  population.   This  is  a  very  serious  conclusion  to  reach,  and  one  which 
I  hesitate  to  state.   Yet  I  can  reach  no  other  conclusion,  and  I  must  state  it, 
for  I  believe  the  recognition  of  this  relationship  is  fundamental  in  determining 
not  only  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Nation,  but  also  any  industrial  policy, 
commercial  policy,  or  social  policy  that  may  be  undertaken. 

Some  Consequences  of  a  Declining  Birthrate 

A  declining  population  will  have  profound  economic  and  social  consequences. 
We  have  now  about  126", 000, 000  people  in  the  United  States.   By  1940  there  will  be, 
almost  certainly,  close  to  130,000,000.   Btxt  there  may  be  20  percent  fewer  child- 
ren under  5  years  of  age  than  in  1930,  and  15  percent  fewer  5  to  10  years  of  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  30  to  35  percent  more  people  over  65  years  of  age. 

II  _, 

18/  The  population  of  the  U.S.S.3,  as  a  whole  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  but  this 
is  owing  to  the  very  high  birthrate  among  the  rural  people,  who  constitute  about 
75  percent  of  the  total  population. 
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By  1950  the  peak  of  population  probably  will  have  been,  reached,  and  soon  after  a 
decline  is  likely  to  sot  in,  slow  at  first,  but  becoming  more  rapid  with  the 
passage  of  time.   There  may  be  135,000,000  people  in  the  Nation  by  1950,  but  it 
looks  more  likely  now  that  the  number  will  be  less  (fig.  13).   If  the  birthrate 
continues  to  decline  during  the  next  16  years  at  the  rate  it  has  declined  during 
the  last  10  years,  there  will  be  only  about  two-thirds  as  many  children  raider  5 
years  of  age  in  1950  as  there  were  in  1930.   But,  whether  the  birthrate  declines 
or  not  there  will  be  about  75  percent  more  people  over  65  years  of  age  (fig.  14). 

Although  this  large  increase  of  old  people  will  involve  more  difficult 
problems  of  support  than  are  now  involved  in  the  support  of  the  children,  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  the  proportion  of  the  popalation  in  the  most  productive 
ages,  let  us  say  from  20  to  60  years,  will  not  diminish  greatly  for  several  de- 
cades to  come.   Indeed,  during  the  decade  1940  to  1950  there  will  be  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  productive  age  groups  than  ever  before, 
or,  probably,  thereafter.   But  with  the  passage  of  time  fewer  people,  of  course, 
will  be  20  to  40  years  of  age,  and  more  40  to  60  years  of  age. 

This  age  composition  of  the  population  is  significant  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  outlook  for  rural  youth.   The  peak  of  births  occurred  in  1921.   There  will 
be,  therefore,  a  peak  of  children  14  years  old  and  completing  the  elementary 
school  course  in  1935.   About  100,000  more  children  will  reach  this  age  in  1935 
than  ever  before  or  ever  thereafter,  in  all  likelihood.   By. 1940  there  will  be 
about  200,000  less  children  14  years  of ,  age  than  in. 1935,  and  by  1950  probably 
600,000  to  700,000  less,  or  fully  a  quarter  less  than  at  present.   By  1950,  if 
not  before,  young  people  are  likely  to  be  in  demand.   But  the  increase  in  number 
of  youth  completing  the  elementary- school  course  next  year,  1935,  probably  will 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  rural  youth  finding  employment. 

Looking  farther  into  the  future  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  declining 
population  will  tend  to  induce  unemployment.   Vacant  houses,  vacant  storerooms, 
idle  factories,  abandoned  farms  will  tend  to  lower  rents  and  interest  returns  and 
thereby  temporarily  lower  the  cost  of  living,  but  the  lessened  return  to  capital 
is  likely  to  depress  gradually  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  may  well  lead  to  in- 
creasing dependence  upon  government.   The  decreasing  number  of  children  probably 
will  diminish  the  incentive  for  saving.   It  is  possible  that  progress  in  technic 
may  counterbalance  for  awhile  the  trend  toward  consumption  of  capital,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  assured.   Vacant  buildings  and  abandoned  lands  are  likely  also  to  exert 
a  depressing  psychological  influence.   The  greatly  increased  proportion  of  old 
people  may  have,  likewise,  a  depressing  effect. 

More  serious  from  the  national  standpoint  than  the  immediate  effects  of  a 
declining  population  will  be  the  great  difficulty  of  stopping  the  downward  trend. 
The  insufficient  number  of  children  in  one  generation  to  maintain  population 
stationary  will  result  in  a  smaller  number  of  mothers,  who  will,  unless  the  birth- 
rate rises  rapidly,  give  birth  to  a  still  smaller  number  of  daughters.   Thus  a 
downward  spiral  in  population  is  engendered.   The  probability  is  that  once  a  de- 
cline in  population  sets  in,  caused  by  volitional  control,  it  will  become  persis- 
tent and  progressive. 

Such  a  persistent  decline  in  population  will  induce,  I  fear,  a  decline  in 
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hope  and  courage.   It  is  significant  that  the  early  Christians  during  the  years 
when  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  its  zenith  expected  the  millennium  to  appear  on  this 
earth,  "but  after  two  or  three  centuries  of  decline  in  the  population  and  strength 
of  the  Empire,  this  hope  was.  abandoned.   Following  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Rome  - 
the  Empire  had  disintegrated  long  before  -  St.  Augustine,  in  Northern  Africa, 
wrote  that  great  book  De  Civitate  Dei.   In  this  book  the  City  of  God  was  no  longer 
expected  on  earth,  but  only  hereafter  in  the  heavens.   Not  until  the  development 
of  modern  science  and  invention,  and  the  increase  of  population  that  followed,  did 
western  civilization  find  now  hope,  and  endeavor  to  build  on  earth  the  heaven  of 
the  early  Christians. 

The  Preservation  of  the  Eamily 

The  implications  contained  in  the  conclusion  that  a  civilization  based 
primarily  on  an  industrial  and  commercial  system' in  which  the  individual  is  the 
economic  unit  is  doomed  to  a  declining  population,  strike  deep  and  extend  far. 
But  they  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence  -  A  civilization  to  be  permanent  must 
be  based  primarily  on  agriculture,  or  on  some  other  culture  in  which  the  family 
is  the  economic  unit. 

I  am  hopeful  that  part-time  farming  may  preserve  enough  of  the  economic 
and  social  attributes  of  the  rural  family,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  re- 
production of  the  race,  to  maintain  population  stationary  after  such  a  mode  of 
life  is  characteristic  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.   But  this  is 
by  no  means  assured.   If  a  system  of  part-time  farming,  associated  with  Industri- 
al and  commercial  employment,  does  not  accomplish  this  essential  objective,  it 
will  be  slowly  replaced,  I  believe,  by  an  agricultural  civilization;  in  which, 
I  however,  many  industries  will  be  carried  on  within  the .home,  as  they  were  a  cen- 
tury ago.   But  doubtless  the  electric  motor  will  generally  supply  the  power,  and 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  will  be  much  more  complete  than  it  was  in  days  of 
yore.   In  such  a  civilization  some  things  which  are  now  considered  necessities  may 
become  luxuries,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  the  happiness  or  the  health  of  the  people 
will  be  any  less  than  today.   It  will  be  a  simpler  civilization  in  all  likelihood, 
semirustic  in  character,  yet  probably  richer  in  sentiment  and  in  the  satisfactions 
of  the  spirit. 

But  I  must  not  linger  over  this  vision  of  an  agricultural  or  semiagricul- 
tural  civilization  which  I   see  arising  out  of  the  conflicts  that  characterize 
the  individualistic  civilization  of  today.   The  message  I  wish  to  leave  with  you 
is  that  the  restoration  of  the  family  as  the  f oundamental  institution  of  society, 
the  development  of  an  economic  system  which  does  not  penalize  parenthood,  the 
establishment  of  a  social  code  which  approves  the  self-sacrifice  of  parents  for 
the  sake  of  children,  and  the  revival  of  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  the  individual 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  race,  are,  in  my  opinion,  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  any  civilization.   If  the  American  people  continue  in  the 
way  they  are  going,  they  will  bring  upon  the  Nation  the  fate  which  descended  on 
Ancient  Rome. 

I        In  this  connection  may  I  read  an  excerpt  from  a  remarkable  book,  entitled 
"The  Dawn  of  Conscience",  by  Professor  Breasted,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  great  authority  on  the  archaeology  and  early  history  of  Egypt.   He  writes: 
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"The  surviving  documents  demonstrate  historically  that  the  thing  which 
was  long  called  'the  moral  consciousness  of  mankind'  has  grown  up  with  each 
generation  out  of  the  discipline  and  the  emotions  of  family  life,  supplemented 
by  reflection  and  the  teaching  of  experienced  elders.   The  supreme  values  which 
lie  within  the  human  soul  have  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  entered 
the  world  for  the  first  time  through. the  operation  of  those  gentle  and  ennobling 
influences  which  touch  us  continually  in  our  family  life.   Whether  in  the  "begin- 
ning they  were  anywhere  else  out  yonder  in  this  vast  universe,  we  shall  never 
know;  but  they  were  not  anywhere  here  upon  our  globe  until  the  life  of  father, 
mother,  and  children  created  them.   It  was  the  sunshine  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earliest  human  homes  that  created  ideals  of  conduct  and  revealed  the  beauty 
of  self-forgetfulness. 

"Bertrand  Russell,  in  his  latest  book  (Education  and  the  Social  Order) 
espousing  the  cause  of  communism,  tells  us  that  the  most  important  change  which 
communism  would  introduce  is  the  abolition  of  the  family,  and,  throwing  human 
experience  entirely  overboard,  he  advocates  this  change,   notwithstanding  the 
revolt  of  the  new  generation,  human  experience  cannot  he  annihilated,  nor  can 
the  traits  it  has  produced  in  us  be  obliterated  or  ignored.   The  young  people 
of  today  have  indeed  revolted  against  authority,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  church 
or  the  mandate  of  Scripture.   To  invoke  authority  is  always  to  invite  opposition, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  youth.   But  the  human  past  shines  upon  us  like  a  great 
light,  and  there  is  no  need  to  invoke  authority.   If  any  young  readers  take  up 
this  book,  I  beg  them  merely  to  contemplate  the  facts  of  human  experience  now 
revealed  to  us  in  fuller  measure  than  ever  before.   There  are  other  sources  of 
reverence  besides  the  declarations  of  Scripture  or  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Church.   Men  like  William  Morris  and  Walt  Whitman  have  loved  and  reverenced  the 
life  of  man  on  earth,  and  have  found  inspiration  and  guidance  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  relationships.   There  is  one  supreme  human  relationship,  that  which 
has  created  the  home  and  made  the  family  fireside  the  source  out  of  which  man's 
highest  qualities  have  grown  up  to  transform  the  world.   As  historical  fact,  it 
is  to  family  life  that  we  owe  the  greatest  debt  which  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive. 
The  echoes  of  our  own  past  from  immemorial  ages  bid  us  unmistakahly  to  venerate, 
to  cherish,  and  to  preserve  a  relationship  to  which  the  life  of  man  owes  this 
supreme  deb  t . "  -— ' 

In  Conclusion 

How,  a  word  in  conclusion.   Science  and  invention  have  transformed  the 
world.   Consider  the  changes  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  in  transportation  which 
have  occurred  during  the  past  century.   These  changes  have  been  greater  than  those 
in  all  the  thousands  of  years  that  preceded.   But  another  change  more  basic  in 
character  has  developed  almost  unnoticed.   Prohably  as  profound  and  far-reaching 
in  its  effects  as  the  control  over  the  physical  forces  of  nature  will  be  the  con- 
trol which  man  is  now  acquiring  over  the  reproduction  of  the  race. 

Let  us  take  10  persons  in  our  large  cities,  v/here  there  is  now  a  deficit 
of  about  30  percent  in  number  of  children  necessary  to  maintain  a  stationary 


19/  Breasted,  James,  H.   The  Dawn  of  Conscience.  Chas .  Scribner  Sons,  New  York, 
1933.   pp.  410-411.   Reproduced  by  permission  of  author  and  publisher. 
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Figure  13.-  Ihirteen  years  ago  Professors  Pearl  and  Reed,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  on  the  oasis  of.  population  trends,  estimated  that  the  United  States 
was  slowly  approaching  a  stationary  population  of  nearly  200,000,000,  to  be 
reached  about  the  year  2020.  But  the  rapid  decline  in  the  birthrate  since  1921, 
indicates  a  w^w  population  of  131,000,000  to  143,000,000  between  the  years 
1946  and  1960,  unless  the  immigration  laws  are  changed.  Moreover,  unless  the 
birthrate  rises  or  immigration  increases,  a  decline  in  the  Nation's  population 
will  set  in  within  a  few  decades.  However,  the  prospect  is  that  the  population 
of  the  Hation  will  not  diverge  more  than  12  percent  from  the  present  number  within 
the  next  25,  possibly  50,  years. 
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population;  and  lot  us  assume  further  that  this  deficit  will  not  change,  though 
during  the  past  decade  it  increased  rapidly.   These  10  persons  have  7  children, 
these  6  will  have  less  than  5,  these  5  will. have  3i;.   Three  generations,  or  a 
century,  and  such  a  population,  if  this  trend  continues,  will  have  fallen  to 
»  about  one-third  the  former  level. 

Let  us  take  10  persons  in  our  rural  regions,  where  there  is  now  about  30 
percent  surplus  in  children  above  the  number  necessary  to  maintain  population 
stationary.   They  now  have  13  children.   If  this  ratio  can  be  retained  these:   .  ■ 
children,  after  they  grow  up,  will  have  17  children,  and  these  in  turn  will  have 
about  22  children.   A  century  hence  such  population  will  have  doubled. 

If  this  situation  could  be  maintained,  and  the  rural  people  were  as  numer- 
ous ■ as  the  urban,  the  population  of  the  United  States  could  be  held  stationary, 
which  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  condition.   But  if  the  birth- 
rate continues  to  fall,_  particularly  in  the  cities,  or  the  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation which' is  urban  continues  to  increase,  while  the  restrictions  on  immigra- 
tion from  abroad  are  retained,  a  declining  population  is  inevitable. 

Nevertheless,  the  outlook  for  rural  youth  is  bright  with  promise.   It  is 
not  the  promise  of  commercial  success  in  the  cities,  not  the  possibility  of  be- 

I  coming  captains  of  industry,  but  the  opportunity  to  inspire  the  hosts  of  young 
people  with  a  new  ideal  and  lead  them  toward  a  more  substantial  civilization.   I 
would  that  the  rural  youth  of  today  could  see  agriculture  as  the  great  preserver 
of  culture,  and  the  earth  as  the  mother  of  mankind.   I  would  that  they  could  see 
above  them,  like  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  farmers  and  farm,  women  of  the  past, 
their  fathers  and  mothers  and  their  ancestors  for  a  thousand  years,  heroes  and 

i heroines  many  of  them.   If  civilization  is  to  survive,  the  young  people  must 
achieve  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  life;  they  must  realize  that  the  individual 
is  only  a  link  in  an  endless  chain  which  reaches  back  through  geologic  ages.   I 

;,  would  that  the  rural  youth  could  see  in  front  of  them  the  opportunity  to  build' 
not  an  urban  but  a  new  rural  civilization  -  a  civilization  founded  not  on  selfish 
ness  but  on  brotherly  affection,  in  which  the  economic  objective  is  to  produce 
sufficient  for  everyone  while  conserving  the  natural  resources,  and  in  which  the 
social  objective  is  service  rather  than  vanity. 

I  realize  that  I  have  not  given  you  much  that  you  can  use  immediately .with 
your  young  people.   It  seemed  to  me  essential  that  we  first  have  the  objectives 
clearly  in  mind.  ,  ,  . 
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PART  I I I.-- CHANGES  III  THE  OUTLOOK  DURING  THE  Y2AR  1934-35  ^-1 

A  year  ago  I  read  at  the  4-H  Club  Leaders'  Conference  two  papers  entitled 
"The  Outlook  for  Rural  Youth."   I  infer,  therefore,  that  what  you  wish  today  is 
that  I  "bring  the  papers  of  last  year  up  to  date. 

In  these  papers  I  described  briefly  the  trends  in  occupation  of  the  people, 
migration  to  the  cities,  the  decentralization  of  industry,  the  commuter  movement, 
and  the  population  prospect,  with  particular  relation  to  the  outlook  for  rural 
youth.   Let  us'  take  up  these  topics  in  turn. 

Trends  in  Occupation 

No  occupation  census  has  been  taken  since  1930,  but  the  preliminary  re- 
turns on  number  of  farms  are  available  from  the  census  of  agriculture  taken  last 
winter.   These  census  returns  indicate  an  increase  of  about  580,000  farms  between 
April  1,  1930,  and  January  1,  1935.   But  after  the  schedules  are  edited,  several 
thousand  may  be  thrown  out  as  not  meeting  the  census  definition  of  a  farm,  and  re- 
calling that  the  Census  Bureau  did  not  include  in  the  published  figures  on  agri- 
culture for  1930  returns  from  more  than  50,000  places  enumerated  on  the  incidental 
agricultural  production  schedules,  which  apparently  qualified  as  farms,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  use  the  round  figure  of  500,000  for  the  increase  in  number 
of  farms  in  the  5  years.   This  is  about  8  percent  increase  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  1930  about  21  percent  of  all  people  gainfully  employed  in  the  United 
States  were  engaged  In  agriculture  (fig.  1) .  If  we  accept  the  estimate  of  over 
11,000,000  unemployed  at  the  present  made  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  - 
the  only  estimate  available,  so  far  as  I  know  -  and  allow  for  the  increase  of 
population  of  productive  ages,  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  population  engaged  in  agriculture  is  now  about  28  percent.  This 
is  an  increase  of  about  one- third  in  the  5  years. 

Instead  of  a  declining  farm  population,  the  trend  now  is  rapidly  upward, 
the  farm  population  at  present  being  greater  than  ever  before.   Instead  of  the 
farms  becoming  larger,  they  are  now,  on  the  average,  becoming  smaller.   Instead 
of  increasing  production  per  worker  in  agriculture,  amounting  probably  to  25  per- 
cent between  1920  and  1930,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  probably  20  percent 
during  the  last  5  years.   Part  of  this  decrease  is  attributable  to  the  drought, 
but  part  to  the  increasing  farm  population  pressing  upon  decreasing  land  re- 
sources.  Largely  because  of  erosion,  the  land  resources  of  the  United  States 
are  being  depleted  rapidly;  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  population  on  the 
land  is  not  likely  to  improve  the  situation  relative  to  depletion  of  soil  re- 
sources. 

Immediately  the  question  arises,  Will  unemployment  persist,  preventing 
migration  from  the  farms  in  predepression  numbers?  Perhaps  the  most  competent 
answer  is  that  given  by  a  very  able  committee  on  unemployment  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  City.   Prom  the  committee's  report  recently  published,  I  quote 


20 /Address  made  before  the  State  Leaders'  Conference,  National  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  13,  1935. 
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the  following  statement:   "Granted  eventual  recovery  of  our  industries  to  a 
normal  level  of  production;  assuming  the  ultimate  passage  of  legislation  for 
economic  security  and  the  continued  provision  of  mass  public  employment:  by 
what  reasoning  dare  we  conclude  that  direct  relief,  supplied  in  part  from  the 
Federal  treasury,  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  considerable  numbers  of  our 
people?   The  cards  ere  all  stacked  the  other  way.   Technological  change  is  still 
going  on,  creating  new  unemployment.   Many  of  those  who  have  lost  or  are  losing 
their  jobs  will  not  fit  into  the  public  work  program  "because  of  age,  sex,  lack 
of  proper  skills,  physical  handicaps  -  or  perhaps  simply  because  they  live  where 
work  cannot  readily  be  made  available  to  them.   The  three  or  four  million  jobs 
to  be  provided  will  be  too  few  for  the  total  need.   It  is  only  relief,  'the 
dole' ,  public  assistance  -  call  it  what  you  will  -  that  can  meet  the  needs  of 
the  excluded  millions.   The  American  people,  with  all  their  dislike  of  relief 
and  their  wishful  thinking  about  its  discontinuance,  will  do  well  to  face  this 
prospect  squarely." 

The  rural  youth  of  the  Nation  also  should  face  this  prospect  squarely. 
Undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  rural  youth  will  find  work  in  the  cities  in  the 
future,  but  the  work  that  will  be  available  will  almost  certainly  be,  in  larger 
proportion  than  in  the  past,  in  those  activities  which  require  education  or 
training.   Indeed,  I  am  told  by  an  official  of  the  Federal  Employment  Service 
that  there  are  many  lines  of  work  in  which  employers  are  seeking  men,  and  that 
for  these  positions  the  Employment  Service  has  no  men  to  recommend.   The  great 
surplus  is  in  unskilled  labor.   It  appears  likely  that  this  surplus  will  per- 
sist, but  doubtless  in  somewhat  diminished  numbers.   And  most  of  the  men  who 
go  from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  particularly  from  the  South,  have  only  un- 
skilled labor  to  offer. 

Rural-Urban  Migration 

During  1935  and  1934,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Manny,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  net  movement  from  farms  was  a  little  over 
200,000  each  year  (fig.  2).   But  this  net  result  is  not  owing  to  a  larger  move- 
ment from  the  farms,  for  in  1934  it  was  the  lowest  since  1920.   The  movement 
from  farms  in  1934  was  less  than  half  that  in  any  year  from  1922  to  1929.   How- 
ever, the  movement  to  farms  has  fallen  still  more  rapidly  -  from  the  peak  of 
1,740,000  in  1930  to  783,000  in  1934.   During  the  decade  before  the  depression 
the  movement  from  farms  averaged  over  600,000  a  year  larger  than  that  to  farms. 
During  the  last  -2  years,  therefore,  the  net  migration  from  farms  has  been  only 
about  one-third  the  predepression  level. 

Because  of  this  reduction  in  net  migration  from  farms,  and  the  large  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths,  the  farm  population  continues  to  increase.   In  1933 
and  1934  the  increase  was  about  270,000  in  each  year.   On  January  1,  1935,  the 
farm  population  of  the  Nation  was  prohably  greater  than  ever  before.   The  in- 
crease since  1930  has  been  about  2,600,000,  or  nearly  9  percent.  >  . 

If  migration  from  the  farms  is  half  as: great  in  the  future  as  it  was  in 
the  decade  before  the  depression,  the  farm  population  of  the  Nation  will  increase 
between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  during  the  next  decade,  or  by  as  much  as  during 
the  last  5  years,  and  by  1960  will  be  probably  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  larger, 
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which  would  "be  an  increase  of  about  20  percent,   inhere  is  this  possible,  if  not 
probable,  increase  most  likely  to  occur? 

,-.•  Some  light  should  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  maps  showing  where  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  farms  have  occurred  between  1930  and  1935  (figs.  15  and 
16).   The  increase  in  farms  has  been  heaviest  in  southern  Few  England,  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  region,  particularly  the  southern  Appalachians,  in  the 
Ozarks ,  and  around  the  large  cities.   In  many  of  the  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  of  southern  West  Virginia  and  western  North  Carolina,  the  increase 
in  farms,  has  been  25  to  50  percent  in  the  5  years.   Doubtless  many  of  these  farms 
are  merely  small  rented  parcels  of  land,  or  abandoned  houses  reoccupied  in  associ 
at  ion.  with  a  garden.   Perhaps  in  more  cases  new,  "brut  cheap,  houses  have  been 
built.   Commonly,  chickens,  and  sometimes  a  pig  and  a  cow,  are  kept.   That  the 
production  is  generally  insufficient  to  provide  a  living  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  these  mountain  counties  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  all  families  are 
now  on  relief. 

The  increase  in  number  of  farms  has  been  least  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and 
the  Corn  Belt.   Indeed,  in  the  highly  commercialized  portions  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  where  croppers  are  numerous,  notably  in  the  black  waxy  prairie  of  Texas, 
the  Yazoo  Delta  of  Mississippi  and  adjoining  counties  of  Louisiana,  and  in  many 
counties  of  Georgia  a.nd  piedmont  South  Carolina  a  decrease  occurred.   In  the 
Yazoo  Delta,  where  tractors  are  being  increasingly  used  on  cotton  plantations 
and  many  cotton  pickers  are  being  employed  only  during  the  season,  the  decrease 
in  farms  in  one  county  alone  was  nearly  3,000,  and  in  several  counties  it  ex- 
ceeded 40  percent. 

The  conditions  which  have  favored  an  increase  in  farms  are  quite  clear: 

1.  The  increase  has  been  heaviest  where  the  birthrate  is  highest, 
except  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

2.  The  increase  has  been  heavy  where  the  soils  are  poor  and  cheap,  but 
will  permit  a  garden,  and  birthrates  usually  are  high  in  such  areas. 

3.  The  increase  has  been  heavy  around  the  cities,  particularly  the  in- 
dustrial cities  and  those  located  in  areas  of  poor,  low-priced  soils. 

4.  The  increase  has  been  relatively  small,  in  general,  in  areas  of 
dominant ly  commercial  agriculture. 

These  correlations  are  what  one  would  expect.   Where  the  birthrate  is 
high  migration  to  the  cities  was  heavy  and  the  return  movement  during  the  de- 
pression of  young  people  seeking  shelter  and  sustenance  with  relatives  and 
friends  was  large.   Moreover,  because  of  the  high  birthrate  the  backing  up  of 
youth  unable  to  find  work  elsewhere  has  been  rapid  in  such  regions.   The  in- 
crease of  farms  around  the  cities,  probably  many  part-time  farms,  is  also  owing 
in  some  measure  to  unemployment;  but  where  land  values  are  high  it  has  been 
difficult  for  these  poor  people  to  buy  or  rent  even  a  few  acres.   This  fact  also1 
explains  in  large  part,  I  believe,  the  small  increase  in  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
In  the  Cotton  Belt  the  small  increases,  even  notable  decreases  in  certain  sec- 
tions, doubtless  are  associated  in  part  with  the  reduction  in  acreage  of  cotton. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  farm  population  in  the  Cotton  Belt  has  been 
much  greater  than  the  increase  of  farms. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  factors  which 
caused  such  rapid  increase  in  farms  and  farm  population  in  certain  sections  will 
continue  to  exert  an  influence.   But  the  increase,  probably,  will  be  at  a  less 
rapid  rate,  both  because  of  greater  migration  to  the  cities  than  has  occurred 
during  the  depression,  and  because  the  birtnrate  has  been  declining  for  many  years 
in  the  rural  as  well  as  in  the  urban  population,  though  from  a  higher  level. 

The  youth  on  the  farms  face  the  probability  of  increasing  pressure  of  pop- 
ulation on  the  land,  particularly  in  areas  of  high  birthrates.   Tnere  seem  likely 
to  be  more  tenants  bidding  for  farms,  more  hired  men  bidding  for  wages,  than  was 
the  case  prior  to  the  depression.   To  climb  the  ladder  from  hired  man  to  tenant 
to  owner  would  be  more  difficult  were  it  not  for  the  lowered  interest  rate  and 
easier  money  which  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  now  provides.   Nevertheless, 
fortunate  is  the  yoiuig  man  who  will  inherit  a  farm.   For  he  will  not  need  to 
share  a  third  or  a  half  of  his  products  each  year  with  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
spend  his  life  and  that  of  his  wife  trying  to  save  enough  to  own  the  farm  free 
from  debt  in  old  age. 

The  Decentralization  of  Industry 

There  is  little  new  to  be  added  to  the  discussion  last  year  of  decentral- 
ization of  industry,  except  a  splendid  summary  of  population  changes  in  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  wage  earners,  as  reported  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Carter  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Daniel  Creamer  of  the  Study  of  Population 
Redistribution. 21/  The  following  taole,  courteously  provided  by  Dr.  Goodrich, 
director  of  the  study,  indicates  that  there  has  been  no  notable  trend  of  manufac- 
turing toward  decentralization  in  recent  years,  except,  possibly,  since  1931. 

Table  1. -Percentage  Distribution  of  Wage  Earners 

By  Areas  of  Concentration  and  Dispersion, 
United  States,  1899-1931 

Percentage  of  Wage  Earners  (based  on  average  for  the  year) 


(Statistics  adapted  from  the  Censuses  of  Manufactures.) 


Area 

A 

3 

n 

D 

E 

P 

G 

1933 

33.1 

2.6 

18.7 

6.7 

1.6 

10.3 

27.0 

1931 

35.2 

2.9 

18.2 

6.9 

1.7 

9.7 

25.4 

1929 

35.1 

2.9 

18.1 

6.9 

1.7 

9.3 

26.0 

1919 

36.1 

3.6 

18.6 

6.3 

1.6 

8.3 

25.5 

1899 

39.5 

3.7 

14.6 

5.9 

1.1 

8.4 

26.8 



21/. -The  report  has  since  been  published  under  the  title,  "Is  Industry  Decentral- 
izing?" Univ.  Pa.  Press.   Philadelphia,  July  1935. 
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The  principal  cities  of  "industrial  areas",  represented  by  the  capital 
letter  A  in  the  table,  included  nearly  40  percent  of  all  wage  earners  in  manu- 
facturing in  1899,  but  only  35  percent  in  1929  and  1931,  and  only  33  percent  in 
1933.   Other  cities  of  over  100,000  population  in  "industrial  areas",  indicated 
by  B  in  the  table,  also  show  a  downward  trend  in  relative  importance,  particu- 
larly between  1919  and  1929.   The  remaining  territory  in  "industrial  areas",     f 
indicated  by  the  letter  C.  shows  an  upward  trend  in  recant  years.   These  figures 
indicate  that  the  trend  in  Chicago,  noted  in  last  year's  paper,  for  manufacturing 
to  leave  the  city  proper  and  relocate  on  the  belt  lines  of  railways  surrounding 
the  city,  is  typical.   The  trend  in  proportion  of  the  nation's  wage  earners  em- 
ployed in  the  major  industrial  areas  as  a  whole  has  been  downward  -  from  57.8 
percent  in  1899  and  58.3  percent  in  1919,  to  about  56.1  percent  in  1929  and 
56.3  percent  in  1931,  and  only  54.4  percent  in  1933. 

The  cities  of  over  100,000  population  outside  the  industrial  areas, 
represented  by  the  letter  D,  appear  to  have  about  held  their  own  in  manufactur- 
ing.  The  remainder  of  the  counties  in  wnich  these  cities  are  located,  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  E,  have  also  maintained  their  relative  importance  in  manu- 
facturing; a  number  of  specially  selected  minor  industrial  counties,  represented 
by  ]?,  have  increased  in  relative  importance.   In  the  remainder  of  the  Nation, 
represented  by  G-  -  about  2,900  out  of  the  nearly  3,100  counties,  with  one-half 
of  the  total  population  of  the  Nation  and  over  90  percent  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion, but  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  industrial  wage  earners  -  manufacturing 
has  just  about  held  its  own  during  the  third  of  a  century,  as  compared  with 
manufacturing  in  the  "industrial"  or  urban  areas. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  table  is  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 

for  a  third  of  a  century.   The  smallness  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in    f 

the  relative  importance  of  the  different  classes  of  manufacturing  areas  is  sur- 
prising. 

We  may,  of  course,  be  at  the  turning  point  in  the  location  of  industry, 
as  it  is  now  clear  we  were  in  1930  in  agriculture.   Yfoo  would  have  guessed  in 
1929  that  within  3  years  the  century-long  trend  of  migration  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities  would  be  reversed,  and  that  within  5  years  the  farm  population  would 
reach  the  highest  point  in  the  Nation's  history,  with  several  million  youth  not 
needed  in  agriculture  backed  up  on  farms,  and  with  perhaps  ten  million  people 
in  the  cities  seeking  work  and  unable  to  find  it?   The  next  5  years  may  bring 
as  great  surprises,  but  this  seems  unlikely.   It  appears  more  likely  that  the 
Nation  is  settling  down,  and  again  going  about  its  business  with  millions  unem- 
ployed.  A  new  epoch  is  developing,  in  which  it  appears  probable  that  there  will 
be  less  internal  migration  as  well  as  less  immigration  from  abroad  than  before 
the  depression,  but  with  the  differential  in  birthrates  between  rural  and  urban 
populations  persisting  (though  both  birthrates  doubtless  will  continue  to  de- 
cline) ,  and  with  most  of  the  increase  of  population  occurring  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  Commuter  Movement 

Although  manufacturing  is  decentralizing  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  the     f 
trend  in  residence  of  the  urban  population  is  notably  toward  the  suburbs  and 
the  open  country  surrounding  the  cities.   This  movement  is,  apparently,  more 
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marked  among  the  commercial  and  professional  classes  than  among  the  wage  earners 
in  the  factories','  The  automobile  and  good  roads  are  permitting  office  workers, 
clerks,  and  people  in  service  occupations  in  particular  to  live  farther  from 
their  work.  -The',  following  table,  abridged  from  table  10  in  "Population  Trends 
in  the  United  States",  by  Thompson  and  Fnelpton,  summarizes  this  trend  during 
the  decade  prior' to  the  depression: 

Table  2. -Rate  of  Population  Increase  in  Central  Cities  and  in  Small 

Cities  and  Rural  Territory  Within  and  Without 

Metropolitan  Districts,  by  Size  of  Cities,  1920-30  -/ 


Type  and  size  of  place 


Rural  area, 


Places  with  population  of  - 

2,500  to  5,000  -population 
5,000  to  10,000  population 
10,000  to  15,000  population 
15,000  to  25,000  population 
25,000  to  50,000  population 
50,000  to  100,000*  population 
Central  cities '. 


Rate  of  increase 


Within 

metropolitan 

districts 


Percent 
54,8 


47.7 

39.6 
26.6 
32*  8 
20.5 
19.4 


Without 

metropolitan 

districts 


Percent 
.  3,7 


16.9 
19,6 
20.5 
23.0 
20.7 
11,0 


1/  The  metropolitan  districts  used  are  those  of  1930  (see  U.S.  Census,  1930, 
Metropolitan  Districts),  but  the  cities  and  rural  areas  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  population  in  1920.   Territory  rural  in  1920'  is  counted  rural 
in  1930,  although  it  may  have  contained  one  or  more  incorporated  places  in 
1930.  Abridged  from  table  10  in  Population  Trends  in- the  United  States, 
1933,  by  Warren  S.  Thompson  and  P.  K.  Whelpton,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. ,  New 
York,  except  item  for  central  cities  taken  from  1930  Census  volume  on 
Metropolitan  Districts,  table  1A,  page  7. 

The  trend  toward  concentration  of  population  in  the  cities  was  thus 
ameliorated  even  before  the  depression  by  a  dispersion  of  the  population  with- 
in the  metropolitan  areas.   Several  of  the  large  cities'  appear  to  have  declined 
in  population  during  the  depression,  while  their  suburban  areas  and  the  surround- 
ing country  more  remote  probably  have  increased  considerably  in  population.   The 
increase  of  25  percent,  50  percent,  even  100  percent  in  number  of  farms  returned 
in  the  1935  Census  over  the  number  in  1930  in  many  counties  adjoining  the  large 
cities  indicates  the  importance  of  this  trend;  but  no  figures  as  to  the  total 
movement  are  available,  except  for  small  sample  areas  in  several  States.   It 
is  probable  that  the  increase1  in  farms  reported  from  these  "rurban"  counties, 
to  use  Dr.  Galpin' s  term,  constitutes  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  ho-rnes  that  have  been  established  recently  in  suburban  territory. 
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The  Population  Prospect  arid  Some,  of  Its  Implications 

The  population  prospect  has  not  altered  materially  since  last  year.   There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  "births  in  1934,  ascribable  wholly  to  the  increase  in 
marriages  postponed  during  the  depression,   A  similar  slight  increase  in  "births 
may  he  expected  again  in  1935,  "because  of  the  increase  in  marriages  in  1934.  But 
the  number  of  marriages  is  now  back  to  the  predepression  level,  and  the  number  of 
"births  may  he  expected  soon  to  resume  the  decline, 

There  are  now'  about  10  percent  f ewer  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  the 
Nation  than  5  years  ago.   This  decline  will  continue  for  at  least  10  years  more, 
for  during  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  more  than  20  percent  decline  in  births. 
As  I  look  around  me,  and  note  the  ideals  of  the  young  people,  their  decisions  as 
to  things  worth  while,  it  appears  probable  to  me  that  the  birthrate  will  fall  as 
low  in  the  United  States  as  it  has  in  England,  where  it  is  only  about  half  that 
of  25  years  ago,  or  in  Germany,  where  the  decline  up  to  1933  was  still  greater 
(fig.  17)  .   The  decline  in  births  in  these  countries  started  about  15  years  ear- 
lier than  in  the  United  States,  and  15  'years  hence  we  may  be  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, i.e.,  at  the  peak  of  population  and  with  only  about  half  as  many  young 
children  as  there  were  10  years  ago. 

The  birthrate  is  declining  most  -rapidly  among  the  upper  middle  class  in  the 
cities.  A  small  number  of  people  at  the  peak  of  the  economic  pyramid  appear  to 
be  reproducing  themselves.   In  the  cities  the  people  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
are  still  reproducing  themselves,  but  the  middle  classes  in  the  cities  are  tending 
toward  voluntary  extinction.  Among  the  farming  population,  however,  there  is  no 
such  great  difference  in  fertility  between  economic  classes.   Tenants,'  it  is  true, 
generally  have  more  children  than  owner-operators,  and  farm  laborers  who  are       A 
married  have  more  children  than  tenants,  but  the  differences  are  much  smaller  than 
between  economic  classes  ^n  the  cities.   And  in  several  Corn  Belt  States  there  is 
an  increase  in  number  of  children  as  production  per  farm,  or  value  of  farm  property, 
increases  (fig.  18) . 

Practically  every  student  of  population  trends  expects  that  the  birthrate 
will  continue  to  decline;'  the  difference  of  opinion  relates  to  the  questions,  How 
fast?  and  How  far?   If  rural  youth  accept  the  urban  ideals  and  judgments  as  to 
things  worth  while,  the  decline  may  become  as  rapid  in  the  country  as  in  the 
cities,  but  from  a 'much  higher  base.   The  outlook  is  for  a  slow  increase  of  popu- 
lation for  a  decade  or  two,  of  which  only  a  minor  part,  perhaps,  may  be  urban, 
then  an  almost  stationary  population  for  a  few  years,  then  a  decline,  increasing 
in  rapidity  with  the  passage  of  time.   Instead  of  17  percent  increase  in  popula- 
tion, as  occurred  between  1920  and  1930,  the  prospect  is  for  a  7  or  8  percent  in- 
crease between  1930  and  1940,  two-thirds  of  which  has  already  occurred,  and  only 
a  very  small  increase  between  1940  and  1950. 

Consumption  per  capita  of  foodstuffs  is  not  increasing,  but,  rather,  has 
declined  slightly  for  a  decade. •  The  prospect  for  any  great  increase  in  exports 
of  farm  products  is  not  bright.   Commercial  agriculture,  therefore,  faces  the 

prospect  of  an  almost  stationary  demand  for  farm  products  for  a  while,  to  be 

followed  by  a  decline.  Already  the  consumption  of  milk  is  declining,  in  part 
doubtless  because  of  the  decrease  of  children,  whose  consumption  per  capita  is 
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larger  than  that  of  adults.   The  demand  for  eggs,  likewise,  may  soon  become 
stationary.   Of  cereals  and  meats,  however,  which  are,  apparently,  consumed  more 
heavily  by  adults,  the  demand  may  increase  for  several  decades. 

But  if  prosperity  returns  and  city  people  produce  more,  the  farmers  should 
get  more  for  their  products.   Prices  of  farm  products,  in  my  opinion,  will  depend 
for  some  years  to  come  largely  on  the  productivity  of  nonfarm  people.  Later  they 
are  likely  to  be  affected  in  increasing  degree  by  the  decline  in  population;  and 
the  rate  of  this  decline  in  population  will  depend  largely  upon  the  ideals  of 
youth,  particularly  of  rural  youth. 

The  Outlook  for  Rural  Youth 

What  does  the  500,000  increase  in  number  of  farms  and  the  10,000,000  unem- 
ployed in  the  cities,  perhaps  5,000,000  of  whom  are  becoming  unemployable,  mean 
for  rural  youth?  What  does  the  none  too  bright  prospect  for  any  great  decentral- 
ization of  industry,  but  in  all  likelihood  continued  development  of  the  commuter 
movement  and  increase  of  part-time  farms  mean?   What  does  the  almost  stationary 
population  in  the  cities,  with  continued  increase  of  farm  population,  particularly 
in  regions  of  hilly  surface  or  poor  soils,  and  a  migration  from  the  farms  perhaps 
only  half  as  large  as  in  the  years  before  the  depression,  mean? 

These  trends  probably  mean,  first,  an  almost  stationary  and  later  decreas- 
ing commercial  demand  and  increasing  noncommercial  consumption  of  farm  products. 
They  mean,  secondly,  a  continued  increase,  probably,  in  number  of  farms  and  de- 
crease in  acreage  per  farm  and  in  agricultural  production  per  worker.   They  mean, 
thirdly,  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  many  farmers,  unless  farmers  themselves 
produce  more  of  the  things  they  have  been  accrustomed  to  buy,  or  unless  a  planned 
national  program  of  agricultural  production  is  widely  accepted. 

It  has  been  difficult  enough  in  the  past  for  a  young  man  to  climb  the 
ladder  from  hired  man  to  tenant  to  owner  of  a  farm,  and  it  may  be  more  difficult 
in  the  future  because  of  the  pressure  of  rural  young  people  on  the  land.   Many, 
unable  to  find  work  in  the  cities,  must  work  the  land.   They  will  work  for  low 
wages,  and  they  will  necessarily  try  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  land, 
unless  it  is  given  to  them  through  inheritance  and  they  can  start,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

Inheritance  as  the  Opportunity  for  Rural  Youth 

Last  summer  I  attended  a  conference  of  agricultural  economists  in  Germany, 
and  for  a  week  before  and  a  week  after  the  conference  our  German  hosts  arranged 
for  us  to  visit  German  farms.   At  each  farm  we  visited  we  v;ere  provided  with  a 
page  or  two  of  mimeographed  information  about  the  farm.   Most  of  the  mimeographed 
sheet  told  of  the  acreage  of  the  crops,  yield  per  acre,  fertilizer  used,  crop 
rotations,  number  of  horses,  total  cattle,  milk  cows,  swine,  chickens,  etc.,  but 
always  at  the  top  of  the  page  for  those  farms  which  could  claim  the  honor,  and 
most  of  them  could,  was  a  statement  somewhat  as  follows,  "This  farm  has  been  in 
the  family  300  years."   Some  farms  had  been  in  the  family  for  400  years,  some 
500  years;  one  farm  had  been  in  the  family  since  the  eleventh  century.   As  I  con- 
sidered what  had  happened  during  these  centuries  -  wars,  economic  crises,  periods 
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of  inflation  and  deflation,  political  revolutions  -  the  thought  came  to  me,  how 
many  times  would  this  family  have  lost  its  wealth  had  it  been  invested  in  any- 
thing else  than  land. 

The  farm  in  Germany  is  typically  considered  a  heritage  from  the  past,  an 
"Erbhof"  or  hereditary  home,  to  he  passed  on  from  father  to  son  for  as  long  as    f, 
the  family  line  remains  intact.   In  southern  Germany  the  farms  are  frequently 
divided  among  the  children,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  one  son  usually  "buys 
out  the  others  and  gets  into  debt  to  do  so;  out  in  northern  Germany  it  is  cus- 
tomary, 'to  avoid  debt  or  toe-small  farms,  to  pass  on  the  farm  to  one  child,  fre- 
quently the  youngest  son, because  the  other  children  have  gone  to  the  city  to  make 
their  fortunes.   All  the  children  have  the  right  to  return  to  the  farm  in  time  of 
distress  for  shelter  and  sustenance. 

In  considering  the  problems  of  conserving  the  soil  resources  of  the  United 
States,  the  problems  of  land  utilization,  and,  more  recently,  the  problems  of 
agricultural  prosperity  and  of  opportunity  for  youth,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  institution  of  the  family.   The  Govern- 
ment can  buy  some  of  the  land  that  is  eroding,  or  land  that  has  eroded  badly  or 
is  otherwise  too  poor  to  support  a  family  in  a.  decent  manner,  and  convert  this 
land  into  forest  or  grazing  reserves.   This  should  be  done  with  millions  of  acres 
of  land  before  it  washes  down  into  the  rivers,  causing  floods  and  devastation. 
Fortunately,  a  start  is  now  being  made  by  the  Resettlement  Administration.   But 
a  much  larger  acreage  of  land  must  be  used  to  grow  crops,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  individual  farming  is  government  farming,  that  is,  some  form  of  State 
socialism.   State  socialism  in  Russia  appears  to  be  resulting  in  more  weeds  and 
worse  erosion  than  feasant  farming. 

I 

For  the  better  utilization  of  our  arable  land  I  have  full  faith  only  in 
the  family  farm,  and  in  the  family  farm  only  in  the  case  of  the  family  with  con- 
tinuity of  life  and  occupancy  of  trie  land.   And  continuity  of  family  life  and  of 
land  occupancy  is  dependent  on  a  philosophy  of  life,  or,  if  you  prefer,  on  reli- 
gious belief.   There  will  not  be,  I  fear,  much  better  utilization  of  farm  land 
in  the  United  States,  until  more  farmers  pass  the  farm  on  to  their  sons. 

The"  German  farmer  does  not  retire  to  the  county  seat,  as  many  farmers  in 
the  Born  Belt  did  before  the  depression,  when  old  age  draws  nigh,  build  a  house 
that  represents  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  rent  the  farm  to  a  tenant.   In- 
stead the  "vater"  and  the  "mutter"  retire  to  a  portion  of  the  farmhouse,  which 
is  usually  larger  and  better  built  than  farmhouses  in  our  Corn  Belt,  and  a  tenant 
or  partnership  contract  is  entered  into  with  the  son,  who,  with  his  family,  occu- 
pies the  remainder  of  the  house.   Sometimes  a  new  house  is  built  for  the  old 
folks  or  for  the  son.   This  son  who  later  inherits  the  farm  does  not  spend  most 
of  his  life,  and  that  of  his  wife  also,  digging  and  delving  and  saving  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  on  the  farm;  but  in  much  of  Germany  he  starts  without  debt,  in  a 
house  that  is  usually  built  of  brick,  with  a  tile  roof,  and  his  savings  are  in 
turn  used  to  improve  the  farm  and  educate  the  children.   The  money  that  the  German 
farmer  makes  in  good  times  is  mostly  plowed  back  into  the  farm;  a  new  house  or 
barn  is  built  or  a  piece  of  land  is  drained,  or  better  stock  is  bought.   Each     * 
generation,  so  to  speak,  climbs  from  the  shoulders  of  the  preceding  generation, 
and  wealth  and  culture  accumulate,  instead  of  being  dissipated  by  migration  to 
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the  cities.   The  splendid  farmhouses  of  Germany,  it  is  clear,  represent  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  several  generations. 

When  farmers  in  a  district  retire  to  town  and  half  of  the  .children  go  to 
the  cities,  as  occurred  in  the  United  States  during  the  decade  prior  to  the  de- 
pression, and  these  children  must  he  paid  their  share  of  the  estate  by  the  son  or 
tenant  who  takes  over  the  farm,  it  is  clear  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  value 
of  farm  property  moves  from  the  rural  districts  in  each  generation.   As  nearly  as 
I  can  estimate,  about  one-third  of  the  gross  income  of  farmers  in  the  United  States 
during  the  10-year  period  1920-29,  was  transferred  to  the  cities  in  the  form  of 
young  people  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  almost  free  of  cost  to  the  cities,  in 
the  form  of  money  sent  in  the  settlement  of  estates  to  heirs  who  have  moved  to 
the  cities,  and  in  the  form  of  interest  and  rent  payments. 22/  The  young  man  who 
starts  operating  a  farm  today,  unless  he  inherits  the  farm,  has  a  harder  task  he- 
fore  him  in  acquiring  wealth  than  did  the  pioneer  farmer  of  years  ago  on  the 
frontier,  for  he  starts  with  a  load  of  debt. 

If  the  youth  on  the  farms  could  start  life  free  from  tnis  debt,  which  is 
particularly  heavy  in  agriculture  because  of  the  high  ratio  of  investment  to  in- 
come, the  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt,  in  tne  southern  section  of  the  Dairy  Belt, 
and  in  much  of  the  West,  also  in  portions  of  the  South,  Within  two  or  three  gen- 
erations might  reach  a  level  of  culture  and  comfort  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known.   For  few  other  regions  in  the  world  of  equal  magnitude  have  so  fertile 
soils,  so  large  a  proportion  of  level  or  gently  rolling  land  adapted  to  the  use 
of  machinery,  a  climate  so  favorable  to  the  two  most  productive  feed  crops,  corn 
and  alfalfa,  and  a  market  of  nearly  100,000,000  urban  people  lying  adjacent  with 
no  tariff  barriers  between.   Nature  has  been  particularly  gracious  to  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley  and  many  other  parts  of  this  country,  but  man  has  been  taking 
nature's  bounty  and  building  out  of  it  skyscrapers  in  the  cities.  Already  some 
of  these  skyscrapers  are  a  quarter  or  even  half  vacant,  and  unless  the  birthrate 
of  the  Nation  soon  rises,  they  will  be  less  needed  a  quarter  century  hence  than 
they  are  now.   Nature  has  provided  in  the  central  West  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  basis  for  as  fine  a  rural  aristocracy  as  the  world  has  ever 
known,  but  instead  it  is  becoming  a  land  of  tenant  farmers  living  in  houses  that 
are  frequently  little  more  than  hovels. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  affirm  my  belief  that  opportunity  for  rural  youth,  as 
well  as  better  land  utilization, lies  in  large  measure  in  achieving  a  continuity 
of  family  proprietorship  in  farming.   The  farmers  of  40  centuries  in  China,  the 
cultivators  of  the  gardenlike  farms  in  Japan,  the  splendid  peasant  farmers  of 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  who  have  cultivated  the 
same  land  for  more  than  2,000  years  and  increased  its  productivity,  all  point  to 
the  family  as  the  conservator  of  land  as  well  as  of  life.   We  need  not  imitate 
the  smallness  of  their  farms,  for  nature  has  been  generous  to  North  America.   We 
need  not  imitate  necessarily  their  agricultural  methods,  for  conditions  are  differ- 
ent with  us.  But  we  need  to  consider  their  philosophy  of  life,  for  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  everywhere. 


22/  Baker,  0.  E.  Rural-Urban  Migration  and  the  National  Welfare.  Annals  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers,  vol.   XXIII,  no.  2,  pp.  86-90.   June  1933, 
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Ye   need  to  heed  the  warnings- of  history  as  to  the  fate  of  those' peoples 
who  put  the  individual  above  the  family,  considered  the  present  more  important 
than  the  future,  and  preferred  pleasure  to  duty.   The  great  need  of  the  Nation, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  loyalty  to  an  ideal.  May  I  humbly  submit  as  an  ideal  the 
preservation  of  the  family.   For  I  believe  that  if  this  institution  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  experience  of  the  race  can  be  restored  to  its  former  power 
there  will  be  not  only  real  opportunity  for  rural  youth  and  better  land  utiliza- 
tion in, our  country,  but  also  better  protection  of  -property  and  life,  better 
schools  and  churches  and  other  social  institutions,  a  stronger  Nation,  and  a 
happier  people. 
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